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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[For the Christian Register. ] 

LOVE, 
*Twas I, who burst the shapeless world, 
Where Chaos held perennial night ; 
And through the expanse of heaven, hurled 
Its massy orbs of kindling light. 


I, where dark ocean’s dillows roared, 
Heived up the mountain's granite head ; 
I, through his vales the river poured ; 
And round him, plain and forest spread. 


And all creation’s rolling spheres, 

With life’s organic forms I fill ; 

Each atom fiaught with power, appears , 
With memory, passion, joy, and will. 


And nobler yet !—I formed the mind, 

Which o’er this varied fabric reigns ; 

Where Reason, Hope, and Conscience bind ; 
And bright Religion power maintains. 


I shun the warring hosts array ; 

And pompous Senate’s crowded hall ; 
Nor near the throne of Power stray ; 
Nor hear the mirth:of Pleasure’s call. 


But in the mild maternal eyes, 

Which bend o’er childhood’s laughing spell ; 
Where friendship kindred bosoms ties, 

Or wedded union, there I dwell. 


I hover round the cheerful blaze, 
Where social converse holds its strain ; 
I watch with fond, devoted gaze, 
Where sickness lies on bed of pain. 


Through Poverty, Disease, Distress, 
With warm Benevolence, I go ; 

I reign, where wisdom strives to bless, 
To guide, or free, a world of woe. 


And when his fervent contrite prayer, 
Tho Christian breathes to Nature’s King ; 
Berne by devotion’s burning air, 


O! there I soar on purest wing. Q. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


[For the Christian Register.] 
SCRIPTURAL SENSE OF THE WORD “ CHURCH 
Mr. Epiror,— . : 

It is very remote from my intention to re- 
vive the late controversy respecting the le- 


>] 





‘“church,” in the apostolic age; and the 
next question is, how does this meaning ap- 
ply to the circumstances of the present day? 
Or, in other words, whut is a church now, 
according to the scriptural idea of that term? 
There is no difficulty in making the applica- 
tion to heathen countries, in which mission- 
aries are employed in preaching the gospel. 
The circumstances of these are the same as 
in the primitive’ age. The missionary and 


| those he has converted and baptized are a 





SE ae tetera 


gal rights of churches; but I desire to inake | 


some remarks on 


a proposition strongly | 


maintained as fundamental by one party in | 


that controversy; and ¢ither admitted, or not 


. ; . 
very explicitly denied by the other; which | 
appears to me to be an error—a very prev- | 
alent one—and of much greater importance , 


than the main subject of the controversy. 


It is expressed in the following quotation | 


from the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—(Vol. 1. 
gf Ray 
No. 2. page 07.) 

“There were churches in the days of the apos- 
tles, distinct from congregations, or from the 
whole number who often attended the worship- 
ping assemblies of Christians.” 

This position is attempted to be fortifi- 


ed by references to scripture, and by argu- | 


ments; and the bodies, now technically call- 
ed ‘*churches,” and ‘ congregations,”’ are 
viewed in the same light, in regard to their 


relative character, and are placed on the | 


same ground, as to respective religious rights 


and privileges, as were the professed Chris- | © 1s 
tians, and the unbelieving hearers of the | rights and privileges of the church; unless | 


This idea, which appears to | “8 Ge Ul rat 
, . disavowing their’belief in Christianity? Are 


apostolic days. az 
be in some degree common to all religious 
denominations, I propose to examine. 


If it is merely intended to assert, that there | 


were multitudes who attended on the preach- 
ing of the apostles, and their successors, who 
did not believe in their doctrines, or become 
Christian in any sense; or that there were 


nersons then, as at the preaching of mission- | 


aries among the heathen now, “in all the 
different stages between open idolatry, and 
a public and open profession of Christianity ;”” 
this will not be disputed by any one ac- 
quainted with the New Testament; and this 
is all that is proved in the article to which I 
have referred. But if it is intended to be 
understood, that such persons attended the 
private assemblies of Christians for ‘‘the 
breaking of bread and prayers,” or that they 
joined in any act of worship with them, I see 
no evidence whatever to support such a po- 
sition. ‘The apostles sometimes addressed 
a Jewish synagogue, where there was wor- 
ship undoubtedly; but the worship was Jew- 
ish, and not Christian. They preached to 
the heathen in private houses, and public 
buildings, in the.market places, the streets, 
and the fields; but what indication is there, 
of any regular religious worship connected 
with these demonstrations? 
appear to have been any _ such thing: as 
‘: worshipping assemblies of Christians,” at 
which the unconverted attended. 

If there was no mixture of unbelievers in 
the meetings of Christians for worship; neith- 
er was there in the assemblies exclusively 
Christian, any distinction of any one part 
from the other under the name of church, or 
any other term. We shall search in vain in 
the New Testament for any intimation of a 
separate organization or separate privileges 


of any part of the believers in Christianity, - 


in which the rest did not participate. The 
term “ church,”? whenever used there, plain- 
ly ineluded all persons who had avowed their 
belief in the divine mission of Jesus, and 
had received the symbol of baptism as a tok- 
en of their admission, and ‘‘a church”? de- 
noted all such professors, who resided to- 


gether in any particular city or distriet. 
This is the eimnle imnort of the word 


' 


| 


Christian church, and those who remain un- 
converted are still Pagans. But who are 
the church, in countries called Christian, 
and where all are brought up in that faith 
from infancy? It is usual to distinguish the 
churches ia these countries, by the symbol 
of the Lord’s supper; and to consider all 
these who are admitted to a participation in 
this rite, as members of a church; and those 
who do not partake, as not belonging to the 
church. For this custom or idea, I can find 
no warrant in the New Testament. It does 
not appear that there was any distinction be- 
tween communicants and noncommunicants 
in the primitive assemblies of Christians: 
The communion continued as it was institut- 
ed, to represent a grateful memorial of the 
death of Christ; and was no where, as I can 
perceive, considered as the distinguishing 
mark of a profession of faith in Christ, which 
had previously been made at baptism, nor as 
indicating, in any way, a participation in 
that relation, to which the term “ church” is 
elsewhere applied. 

The baptism of infants, and the regular 
instruction of all classes, from their birth, in 
the Christian religion, have altered these 
circumstances; and by giving a nominal 
Christianity to those who are naturally inca- 
pable of a voluntary accordance to it, have 
seemed to render it necessarv that a new 
rite should be used, to distinguish those who 
should afterwards eonfirm it by an under- 
standing assent; and to effect this, the com- 
munion, manifestly designed for another pur- 
pose, has beentaken. But this change, (for 
such it obviously is,) has placed us in a very 
awkward dilemma, in regard to the light in 
which we shall consider persons, who are 
not partakers in this ordinance, but who yet 
practice the other Christian rites and duties 
in which they are brought up. The only 
classes we find in the apostolic age are be- 
lievers and unbelievers; that is, Christians, 
and Jews or Pagans. And among which of 


these classes shall we place the persons in 
question’ rom the style of much of the 


religious writings we read, and conversa- | 


tion we hear, we should derive the impres- | ; , 
sion, that all those who do not participate in | "7¥© delighted to contemplate; but to that 


| the ordinance, are regarded as_ unbelievers; 


and as having no more lot or part in the re- | 
ligion of Christ, than if they had never heard | 


of his gospel. This indeed is not asserted in 
plain terms, but it seems to be implied by 
all denominations, in their discussions about 
the churches. 


dut I would ask, if this is fair, or liberal, | 


or true? 
countries, have received the right of baptism, 
which was the proper and only sign of ad- 
mission to the Christian church in the primi- 


tive age; are they not thereby entitled to be | hae : 
amt 8 - r Aeris hr to all the | defiled with corrupt affections, stained with 
' ; | guilty appetites, whieh now he toils to con- 


they voluntarily recede from that church, by 


not the regular attendance on Christian pub- 
lic worship, and junction in its solemu ser- 
vices, an explicit recognition of the truth of 
this religion? and are not an avowal of it 
and expression of serious and warm attach- 


| ment to it, in all social conversations where 


the subject is introduced, as full a profess- 
ion of it, as was required or given tn the first 
ages of the church? If these questions are 
answered in the affirmative, as it seems clear 
they must be, we have obtained the answer 
to.the question proposed; and find that the 
scripture sense of the word “church,” ap- 
plied to the present day, includes all who 
are baptize? into the Christian faith, so long 
as they continue to acknowledge the divine 
mission of Jesus, and their obligation to obey 
his precepts; and so far as scripture author- 
ity is concerned, therefore, such persons are, 
to all intents and purposes, members of the 
Christian chureh 

The different shades of tenets, and the 
different degrees of piety and morality which 
may exist among Christians, will not affect 
this result; first, because it is obviously im- 
possible to trace their gradations in men’s 


_ minds, and draw a distinct line among them, 


There does not | 





} 


on one side of which we shall place those 
who are within, and on the other, those who 
are without the church;—secondly, because 
no test we could institute, (the communion 
for instance) would suffice to distinguish 
church members, even 
character we should mark out for them; and 
thirdly, principally because no distinction 
was made in the primitive church on these 
grounds. It 1s clear from the New Testa- 
ment that persons of very different degrees 
of religious opinion, and mora! character, 
were held in the fellowship of the church; 
and none were excluded except for very 
rross immoralities, which would have ban- 
ished them from any decent society. 

Men may have found it convenient in af- 
ter ages, to separate a part of Christian so- 
cieties from the rest, of such as they esteem- 
ed the most pious or correct in their relig- 
ious views; but it should always be recol- 
lected. that such divisions are of human or- 


If people in general im Christian | 





according to the | 


| 
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igin and modern date; and that all the ex- 
clusive rights and privileges of such sepa- 
rate bodies, must be such only, as aré con- 
ventional; and no argument can be drawn in 
favor of any claims they make exclusively, on 
the authority of the New Testament. Had 
this principle been perceived and attended 
to, the ground of the, controversy respecting 
the ‘‘ rights of churches”? would have been 
much narrowed; and it might have been dis- 
covered, that instead of a cruel oppression 
exercised by the world, as it was called, 
over the meek and unresisting churches of 
Christ,—-about which so much lamentation 
was heard, these self constituted bodies of 
human invention, exerted in reality a much 
more real and grievous despotism, at one 
time by the arm of civil law, and much long- 
er, through the medium of public opinion, 
over the feelings and characters of other sin- 
cere Christians, who were placed on the un- 
welcome ground of Pagans and Deists. 
; C.C. C. 
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PRACTICAL. 
[For the Christian Register. ] 
THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN, 

We form wrong conceptions of the wor- 
ship and felicity of the heavenly world, when 
we regard it asuniform. We think not how 





JUNE 13, 1829. 





figurative that language is, which represents | 


the heavenly spirits as forever in the act of 
immediate adoration, bowing in reverential 
homage, casting down their crowns of gold, 
and raising one unvaried song. They are ev- 
er indeed glorifying God; but there, as on 
earth, by performing his will, and filling with 
nobler and more exalted powers the oflices of 
duty he assigns, Our Saviour indecd has not 
particularly described the happiness of heav- 
en; but he has taught us that we are now 
in a state of discipline to fit us for its enjoy- 
ment; and from the dispositions and habits 
formed on earth will mich of the felicity of 
heaven arise. To be prepared for that fu- 
ture state, we are called here to cherish and 
express a devout love of God, to fill our 
hearts with tender affections to all around 
us, and with fervent benevolence to all man- 
kind. ‘i hese then will form part of the hap- 
piness of the just. But they will be puriti- 
ed and strengthened, and their exercises be 
far more exalted. ‘or they are gathered, 


hot toa ‘temple made with hands,’ but to 


that city adorned with the glory, and bright 
with the presence of Goad~ 
ed, not merely to the few whom they have 
known on earth, or whose characters they 


Thoy aro jom- 


great “assembly and church of the first 
born,’’ to the redeemed of the Lord out of 
ali nations and kindreds and tongues.— 
How sublime and animating the promise, 
“ve shall be like God, for ye shall see him 
as he is!” ‘* Ye shall be like him’’—in our 
humble measure shall resemble his holiness, 
benevolence, and purity, and share his per- 
fect happiness. No longer will the Chris- 
tian be assailed by temptation, distressed by 
doubts and sorrows, be humbled by frailty, 
or mourn in penitence for sin. No longer 
will his heart be torn with fierce passions, 


quer, and which often fill him with remorse. 
He sees that Being, the tfeeblest traces of 
whose perfection on earth he devoutly and 
humbly adored. Ue beholds that Saviour, 
who for his sake has toiled and labored, 
suffered and died. He is ever conscious of 
the immediate presence of God; forever the 
object of his complacency, ever growing in 
his favor, and receiving brighter manifesta- 
tions of his mercy and love. Eternity is 
open before him, and is alone the measure 
of his improvement and felicity. 

We are taught that higher services are 
appointed to the just when they have finished 
their trials on earth. Their souls at the 
resurrection *‘ are as the angels of God.” — 
They are the servants of him, who fills and 
governs the universe, an d who makes one 
being the dispenser of his blessings to oth- 
ers. How various and glorious are the of- 
fices they fill! They bear his commands 
and execute his will in all the distant regions 
of creation; they are sent forth ‘‘to minis- 
ter to the heirs of salvation,” and this earth 
and the worlds around us are scenes of their 


ministry. 


every heart. Here we mourn over human 
guilt and wretchedness, but heaven is the 
abode of holy affections, of perfect purity 
and endless joy. N 








DOCTRINAL. 
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THE PARENTAL CHARACTER OF GOD. 

The following passages are extracted froma dis- 
course, recently published by the Rey. S. Brimble- 
com, of Norridgewock ; some notice of which was 
given in our paper of last week. We think the views 
he has exhibited, of the paternal character and goverr- 
ment of God, of great practical importance, 

Religion depends on a community of feel- 
ing between man and his Maker. Love to 
God is indispensable to any thing which de- 
serves the name of religion. Outward wor- 
ship, lip-service, hallelujahs, however im- 
portant or interesting, are of themselves no 
honor. Worship flows from the heart, from 
a mind, that honors God for what he is and 
rejoices in what he does, confiding in his 
principles, and believing the perfect recti- 
tude as well as benevolence of his provi- 
dence. Itis in vain to speak of religion 
where there is no community of feeling and 
principle. Even in an idolatrous country, 
we should never expect to find the modest 
and chaste bowing down to a false God, 
whose character was said to be that of lust 
and debauchery. Sotrue is the heart to it- 
selfand its own objects. There must be 
accordance of disposition before there is 
real worship. The God of Christians is 
loved by every parent; and the better they 
are, the more they love and delight to praise 
him. He is loved too by every child, who 
has felt what the paternal character ought 
to be, learnt from experience what he can 
love ina father, and understands that God 
is love unchangeable and infinite. There 
is a univeral sense of what is good and love- 
ly in parental character. If these shine 
forth in God, they make religion possible 
and pleasant. 


I fear the wmportance of common sense in 
religion is too often overlooked. By com- 
mon sense, [ mean the universal sentiments 
of mankind, to which I have said that the 
Christian religion is conformable. I call 
this the common sense of men, for the same 
reason that I call God our common Father— 
because he is the Father of us all; or Jesus 
Christ our common Saviour—because he is 


the Saviour, not.of one man or of one peo- 
ple only, but of the whole world. The unat- 


versal sentiments of mankind I call the com- 
mon sense of men,—because they are the 
sense, the mind, the feelings of us all. 

The importance of these ‘sentiments is 
such, that they determine the kind of reli- 
gion for which man is fitted. He can truly 
love and worship God, because he is, what 
the universal sentiments of mankind lead us 
to approve and admire. If we were made 
differently, we might admire and love an- 
other deity. We might love another, but 
we could not love the Christian’s God.— 
Then the scene would be changed. It 
would be impossible for us, with different 
natural sentiments, to have religion. IF we 
were totally depraved—if our natures led us 
to love evil and evil only, we could not love 
a God, holy, just and good. 

The common sense of mankind is impor- 
tant because it is the foundation of all true 
religion. Let this be violated by a religious 
system, and that system can never be made 
to enter fully into the texture of the mind, 
can never appear natural, can never be 
thorough in its influence over the conduct. 
Sophisticate the mind as you will, and you 
will find after all that common sense and na- 
tural feelings will come up, and falsify the er- 
rors of the bewildered understanding. In 
their lives men will be governed by common 


_ sense and natural feelings in spite of a false 


philosophy. If reason errs so far as to rep- 
resent God as an evil being; saying that he 
requires a service of men, which they cannot 
pay, and will punish them without mercy and 
without end for failing to pay that service; 


_common sense and natural good feelings will 
' get the better of such philosophy or doctrine. 


That is, they will forbid man ever to imitate 
such dealings. What bélieving father will 


thus punish a child for failing to do impossi- 
bilities? Men may think that they honor such 


What a state has Jesus Christ brought | 


to view ! 


In the thought of this, how tri- | 


fling the interests and concerns of earth, | 


how insignificant the distinctions of power 
and wealth, of how little consequence the 
trials that are appointed, or the situation that 
we fill in the world, if we only perform our 
duty and fit ourselves for heaven! What an 
encouragement does this give Us in our ex- 
ertions! What a peace does it give us in 
all the changes and sorrows of life!’ This 
life is fast passing away} but no change dis- 
turbs the happiness of the world to come. 
Are we in sickness or pain? these all are at 
an end. Do darkness and fears distress us? 
there all is serenity and peace. Do we sink 
under labor and toil? there is eternal rest. 
Do we mourn the afflictions of providence, 
and the loss of friends? there suffering and 
death are no more, and we shall unite again 
with those who have only passed before us 
into glory. Here we are exposed to the 
passions of the lawless, and the persecutions 
of the unjust. But there the wicked cease 


from troubling. and perfect benevolence fills 





a characteristic in God. Ifso, why do they 
not imitate it? If it is supremely excellent, 
why do they shrink from doing the same? 
True honor is shewn by the life more than 
by professions. Has an individual ever 


been heard of, who has pretended to honor 


such a feature of the divine character in his 
life? Wiliit be pretended, that it is pos- 
sible to admire and love what we abhor?— 
The true God is such, I presume all will 
admit, that it isa blessing to be conformed to 
the divine image. Is it desirable, could a 
human being, either in an exalted or de- 
graded state, feel pleased to be conformed to 
such a character? Would he prefer it ke- 
fore any thing else? We all feel alike, } 
have no doubt, on this subject. There is 
on this subject a common sefse, a universal 
sentiment. [ fear that the importance of 
common sense in religion is too often over- 
looked. 

The common sense of mankind 1s impor- 
tant because it gives religion power over 
the soul. The great principles of our reli- 
gion find an answer in every heart. The 
golden rule of Christianity for regulating the 
conduct of man towards man—‘* Whatsoev- 





er ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them’’—has met the minds of 
every description of men, Jew and Gentile, 
good and bad. It has an answer in every 
breast. This gives it power. He whoneg- 
lects it is inconsistent with himself. He 
forfvits his self-respect. He is the author of 
his own shame. He is false in his own- 
heart. Conscience brings its strength a- 
gainst the soul that neglects it.—It ig a naf- 
ural sentiment of the human mind, that we 
ought to act upto our ideas of right, and 
thus secure our virtue and honor, Qn this 
sentiment conscience is founded. We all 
know the office of conscience. It reproach- 
es us for deviation from the law of our own 
souls. It pains us for degrading or cor- 
rupting ourselves. It allows us peace and 
joy only when we have been true to our- 
selves. Who does not know the power of 
conscience in religion? It brings its power 
in aid of every duty. We all agree that 
conscience is implanted in the breast of eve~ 
ry man. Is not the natural sentiment on 
which conscience is founded there too7-~ 
That sentiment, I repeat, is that we ought 
to act upto our ideas of right, and thus 
guard our souls from dishonor and corrup- 
tion and secure our honor and perfection.— 
Here then is a natural sentiment, whence is 
derived all the power of conscience. It is 
evidently a universal sentiment, a part of 
the common sense of mankind. I fear that 
the importance of common sense in religion 
is too often overlooked. The common 
sense of mankind gives religion great power 
over the soul. 
The common sense of mankind is also im- 
portant on account of its bearing on the doc- 
trines of religion. First; it prepares tle 
mind to receive the truth in the love of it. 
We can truly love and worship God, be- 
cause he is, what the universal sentiments 
of mankind lead us to approve and admire. 
God is presented to us asa father. This, 
in the New Testament, is the favorite mode 
of presenting God to the mind. Our Lord, 
in the form of prayer, which he furnished 
for his disciples, teaches us to say ‘our 
father.”” He has taught us in the text that 
we may understand God, who is a father, 
by understanding ourselves; that we may 
know what God will do, by knowing what 
we should do. Thus, secondly, common 
sense is made the revealer of God. By this 
means we are enabled to take the idea of 
God home to our minds. His character 


may he faniuliarinod hy cantempleating the 
parental character;—by knowing it—by feel- 
ing it. What a good parent certainly will 
not do, that God will not do. What a good 
parent certainly will do, that Ged will do.— 
By exalting common sense, our Lord has 
laid the surest possible foundation for the 
love of God by the human soul. He has 
aimed a deadly blow at all those supersti- 
tions, opinions and systems, which tend to 
fill the soul with terror and dismay in view 
of a pitiless, unmerciful, or tyrannical deity. 
He has breathed trust, confidence, hope, 
resignation, into every breast that under- 
stands him. He has reconciled man to his 
existence, to his Maker and to the divine 
Law. 

The text with its connexion speaks vol- 
umes on this subject Our Lord teaches 
his disciples to ask ‘and receive, seek and 
find, knock and be admitted. With respect 
to asking and receiving; he enters into the 
following argument. ‘* Who among you, if 
his son ask bread, will give him a stone? or 
ifhe ask for a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent?:’? The answer, that there is no such 
parent, is implied in the questions. Our 
Lord, therefore, does not wait for an an- 
swer, but proceeds to teach them what to 
infer from such premises. ‘‘ If then ye, be- 
ing evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children; how much more will 
your father which is in heaven, give good 
gifts to themthat ask him?” In these words 
we are taught four things;—what God will 
not do; what he will do; the correct mode 
of thinking respecting God; and how to ob- 
tain correct views of him. 
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We have more than once svoken of Mr. Dab 
ney’s Annotations on the New Testament, now 
in the course of publication. We select a few 
passages as specimens of the work, and may re- 
cur to it again for the same purpose. Our first 
extract is the short preface which he has prefixed 
to the Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. This 
indeed cannot be said to exhibit his plan, since it 
is the only instance in which he has introduced 
either of the sacred books with remarks. But it 
wi!l show how successful he has been in con- 
densing much matter into 9 few words. This we 
esteem one of the excellencies of the work. 

EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 

The theory of interpretation, first suggested 
by the sagacious and fair-minded Locke, in 
regard to Paul’s Epistles generally, (and 
which in a special maaner applies to that to 
the Romans,) and which was followed out 
and confirmed by Dr. John Taylor, is now 
adopted by the best critics, as a successful 
clue to very many of his obscurities. The 
great principle of this theory is,—that the 
children of Israel, once the chosen le 
of God, having been cast off by him for their 
sins, and that especially of rejecting his 
Messiah ;——believers now in Jesus, whether 








} Jews or Gentiles, are admilted to the game 
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elation to the Deity, which these had be- 
ore; and those terms which were applied 
to the state and privileges of the Hebrews, 
aré so now, to express those of ‘Christian 
believérs. 

Thus,—the Hebrews, having been select- 
ed by God from all other nations, to be his 
peculiar people, are for this reason said to 
be chosen or elect; being placed ina new 
state of moral existence, to be created; be- 
ing. separated from the rest of mankind for 
the service and worship of the true God, 
they are consecrated or holy; having former- 
ly been heathen idolaters, they were then 
aliens and enemies; having become the wor- 
Shippers of the true God, they are reconcil- 
éd and friends; having been promised an in- 
heritance in Canaan, they are made sons 
and children of God; having been recovered 
from the bondage of Egypt, they are re- 
deemed, purchased, delivered; having been 
put imto possession of Canaan, and favored 
with a divine institute, they are the servants 
and subjects of God, in covenant with him, 
&e. God, on the other hand, is spoken of, 
as bearing to them answering relations. 

Now this language is applied not so much 
to the moral conduct and personal charac- 
ter of the Hebrews, as to their external 
state, as a community soparated from the 
rest of the world by a peculiar ritual, with 
the intent to serve in the world, as a stand- 
ing memorial and testimony against idolatry. 
But the Jews having, as Paul shows, rejected 
Jesus as the Messiah, are themselves, as a 
community, rejected by God; no longer a ho- 
ly and peculiar people; are cast out of cove- 
nant, and in a national view, stand upon the 
same footing as the Gentile world. Jesus of 
Nazareth, the true Messiah promised by the 
prophets, is the Mediator of a new and bet- 
ter covenant; into the engagements of 
which, Jews and Gentiles are alike invited 
to enter, and accept its blessings. All who 
comply, are brought into the same state of 
grace and privilege, in which the Hebrews 
stood before, and entitled to the same honor- 
able distinctions. Believers in Jesus are ac- 


knowledged 1s the spiritual Israel: the true / 


people of God, his servants, his children. — 
They are chosen, holy, redeemed, called 
and saved; having been once enemies they 
are now reconciled; they are new created, 
new born. God is their creator, their re- 
deemer, their father. They are translated 
“out of darkness into light,’ ‘ from the king- 
dom of Satan,’ a state of idolatry, into that 
‘of God’s dear Son,’ the Christian commu- 
nity: they are become ‘ fellow-citizents with 
the saints,’ ‘heirs of the promises,’ and ‘ of 
the household of God.’ 


[We are obliged, by the accumulation of mat- 
ter, to defer the other extracts, which we had 


marked for this paper.] 
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STATE OF RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT IN ENGLAND. 


We intimated in a Jate paper our intention of 
saying something more on the present state and 
prospects of Unitarianism in England. We then 
expressed our belief, that liberal opivions had 
penetrated many minds, and were affecting pub- 
lic sentiment to a greater degree than was ia- 
dicated by specific facts. Our remark is con- 
firmed by an article which we have since read in 
the Monthly Repository. A writer in that work 
has commenced a series of numbers under the 
title of <‘ The Watchman,” which, if they should 
not dissppoint the expectation produced by a pe 
rusal of the one which we have seen, will contain 
highly valuable matter. It is his ‘ intention,” 
he says, “to submit to his readers a series of ar- 
ticles in illustration of the religious spirit of the 
age. Whatis thought, said, and donc, whether 
among churchmen or dissenters, orthodox or hct- 
erodox, will, as far as time and space permit, be 
noticed.”” We admire the plan, and should be 
giad to see it adopted by a candid and judicious 
writer among us. To mark the features of the 
age in their frequent changes of expression, to 
note the fleeting signs of the times, “‘to catch 
the manners, living as they rise,” of the religious 
world, would be an office not unwoithy of the 
Christian scholar, in executing which he might 
bencfit the present and instruct future genere- 
tions. ‘To perform it successfully would reqiiire 
a wide survey of society, an extensive knowledge 
of facts, an impartial judgment, and a famiiiar 
acquaintance with the laws and operations of the 
human mind. But we are wandering from our 
purpose. 

In the article to which we have alluded, men- 
tion is made of some recent indications of an im- 
proved state of feeling on religious subjects 
among sects hostile to Unitarianism. In regard 
to revivals, for example. 

The periodicals of the present month, which 
are in the interest of the Orthodox Dissenters, 
are distinguished by setting before their readers 
the efforts which are making to produce in this 
country what they terma revival. A pastoral let- 
ter on this subject has been issued by the Rev. 
J. A. James, of Birmingiam; a sermon, on the 
means of religious revivals,is announced from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Hinton; and articles, either 
recommending the requisite efforts, or recording 
the success which has already attended on exer- 
tions, appear in several magazines. A paper in 
the Evangelical Magazine, offering practical 
suggestions to aid a revival of religion in Great 
Britain, contains, together with some objec- 
tionable matter, a number of most valuable hints. 
* * * Qur English brethren have been arous- 
edto “the work of revivais” by what has been 
done in this way in America; but we most ear- 
nestly hope they will] not be led to the shameful 
extravagances, which have in some cases ensu- 
ed inthe United States from the ignorant and 
fiery zeal of religious agitators. We recom- 

_mend to their attentive.perusal an article in the 
“ Christian Observer” on Superstition, which ap- 
pears, we think, very opportunely at this mo- 
ment, The privciples on which this article is 
written are,in the author’s words, the following: 

“The cavse of true religion always loses 
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greund in proportion a8 it is associated with any 
system of irrational belief. 

“ The cause of true religion always gains an 
accession of influence, and obtains an extension 
of its benefits, in proportion as the faith of its 
disciples is supported by knowledge, enlighten- 
ed by the torch of scientific research, and chas- 
tened by the delicacy of true taste. 

“The honor of God is vindicated, and the 
kingdom of Christ is enlarged ; the faith of the 
humble and sincere is confirmed; the prejudices 
of such as are satisfied with this world’s wisdom 
are subdued ; the fears of the ignorant are su- 
perseded ; and the hope and confidence of the 
just are supported, by being placed on a basis of 
scientific and rational explanation, rather than on 
the fears of ignorance, or on a measure of belief, 
which never was designed for a revelation ad- 
dressed to God’s rational creatures.” 

How refreshing is it to hear sentiments so tru- 
ly Jiberal and Christian proceeding from a quar- 
ter possessed of great power and influence, (the 
Established Church,) both of which have been 
too much devoted to the inculcation of irrational 
doctrines, and to the hindrance of the progress 
of knewledge among the people! 


Again, on the subject of domestic missions. 


We have the pleasure to remark, that home 
missions.are receiving from our orthodox breth- 
ren a degree of attention more adequste to their 
importance than has hitherto been given. IU, 
from what we have said respecting revivals, any 
one imagines that we are edverse to the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the people, he has greatly 
mistaken our meaning. We wish that Unita- 
rians were more fully and zealously engaged in 
this work thaa they are; at the same time we re- 


poor have of late increased amongst. us. 
therefore, we look with pleasure upon every ju- 
diciovs attempt to extend the kingdom of Christ, 
we are glad to hear of the establis':ment, by the 
orthodox, of a soviety in Glasgow for the promo- 
tion of home missions; that a city mission has 
lately been established in Dublin, in Belfast, in 
Bristol, in London, and that one is about to be 
established in Liverpool. 


A passage is quoted with just commendation 
from the Eclectic Review for March. We copy 
it with the subsequent remarks of the Unitarian 
* Watchman.’ 


In a review of the work by Dr. Whately on 
some difficulties in the writings of St. Paul, the 
writer says, “ It is necessary that we should not 
only prove from Scripture, but teach by Scripture, 
and that,.not by detached passages often violently 
accommodated, but by making the tert the medt- 
um of enstruction. 
simple introduction to the Scriptures, not a tech- 
nical vocabulary of dogmas. And with respect 
to the instruction of pupils of a larger growth, 
we cannot but regard those lectures as the best 
adapted to make good divines, which are either 
strictly introductory to the sludy of the New Tes- 
tament, or subservient to the right mterpretation 
of the inspired document. We rejoice to know 
that this method of teaching divinity is coming 
into more general adoption ; and we hail these 
lecturese coming as they do from so high an au- 
thority, as an auspicious indication, that a better 
theology is beginning to supersede in our seats 
of learning the vapid jargon of scholastic and 
polemic systems.” This is an admirable pas- 
sage, conceived in what we deem the true spirit 
of sound doctrine, and we, too, hail the informa- 


| tion it gives and the practice it enforces, as an 








ausDicions indication of a better mode of study- 
ing theology—a mode more likely to lead to the 
attainment of truth. 
ing that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the gos- 
pel, that if our orthodox friends pursue so admuir- 
able a plan in educating their young and their 
ministers, that we shall witness, ere many yeors 
have passed, fruits of abundant increase to our 
cause and our churches. Mr. James also, in his 
Pastoral Letter, :ecommends those of his com- 
munion to “seek a revival of religion by a reviv- 
ed attention to the Scriptures ;” for, “ perhaps the 
Bible was never more talked about, and compa- 
ratively less read, than it isnow.” These things 
are among the pleasant signs of the times. We 
welcome them as evincing the progress of sound 
principles —of principles which Unitarians recog- 
nize as the chief of their characteristics. 


The instances of orthodox illiberality, adduced 
by this writer, we are willing both to omit and to 
forget. They are the fruits of a system which is 
passing away. We are more desirous to observe 
the evidences, that a better is taking its place. 
We read with pleasure the strictures of tie 
* Watchman’ on Unitarian mistakes, both specu- 
lative and practical. The first step towards 
amendment in a denomination, as in an indvidual, 
is a perception of faults; the next is an acknowl- 
ment of them; this is even more infrequent than 
the other, and seldom fai's to be followed by the 
necessary change. We do not believe that a sect 
derives permancnt benefit from an attempt to 
overlook or to conceal its errors. Our maxim 
here, and every where is, “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” We desire 
more rather than less of mutual reproof. Let us 
admonish each other in the spirit of love, that we 
may “ perfect holiness in the fear of God.” 

We close these desultory remarks with a list 
of monthly publications patronized by the Unita- 
rians of Great Britain, which will at least partial- 
ly redeem our promise to speak of the means at 
their command for diffusing their opinions. All 
their periodicals, we believe, are issued monthly. 
We do not know that a weekly religious journal 
is published in England ; and it is a curious fact, 
that,while our country is filled with religious pa- 
pers, devoted to the interests of the different 
sects, une of which, we are told, has a list of 
nearly 25000 subscribers, no attempt has ever 
been made to establish a similar publication in 
the British Isles, or if made it has been unsuc- 
cessful: Isthe English a less reading communi- 
ty than ours? Or do they care less about relig- 
tous reading? Or is the expense of a weekly 
sheet so great, as to place it without the reach 
of that class, by whom our papers are supported ? 
But we are straying again. The following is 
our list :— 


“Tue Monruty Rerostrory and Review 
of Theology and General Literature,” now in 
the 3d volume of the new series, and the 24th 
since its commencement.—Published in London, 
in an 8vo pamphlet of nearly 80 pages. In its 
design and arrangement it resembles the Chris- 
tian Examiner, before the late change in that 
work, and is the most able, as it is the oldest, of 
the English Unitarian journale. It distovers con- 


siderable learning and talent in its contributors, 
and.encourages ample freedom of discussion in 
its pages. It has passed under the care of sev- 
eral editors, and is now issued by the Unitarian 
Association. . 

“Tue Curistian Pronerr,”’ we mention 
next, because, though the youngest of the class; 
and published in Scotland, it is,after the Reposi- 
tory, most worthy of attention. It isa 12mo of 
36 pages, printed at Glasgow, and understood to 
be edited by Rev. George Harrts. It corres- 
ponds in character to the Advocate published by 
Leonard C. Bowles, or perhaps more nearly to 
the ‘Unitarian,’ that appeared for a season in 
New-York, and to our extreme regret was sus- 
pended, after the publication of four excellent 
numbers. We always find good matter in the 
Pioneer. It has reached the third volume. 

“Tae Cugisrtan Rerormer, or New Evan- 
gelical Miscellany,” issued from the Hackney 
press, isa 12mo. of 48 pp. containing short articles 
of easy reading, and is designed as an attendant 
on the Repository, to receive what may not be 
entitled to a place in the loftier periodical, or to 
make its way where the more costly could not 
enter. 

“Tue CarnistrAN Rerxiecror, and Theo- 





A catechisin ought to bea | 


Nor can we doubt, believ- , 


logical Inquirer,” edited and printed at Liverpool 
by Mr. F. B. Wright, contains 24 pages 8vo. and 
is meant for circulation among those who are 


as . | unable to read long or learned discussions, and 
joice that societies for carrying the gospel to the | vs g ‘ 
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who are pleased with slight notices of what is 
passing around them. ‘To these persons we pre- 
sume it is acceptable ; its remarks are often writ- 
ten with spirit, though sometimes without sufli- 
cient caution, in regard cither to the sentiment 
or the language. 

We are not aware that any other periodical in 
Great Britain is exclusively and avowedly Unita- 
rian. There may be others, as for example, a 
little work for children, advertised in the Repos- 
tory, but we have not seen either this or any oth- 
er. The four, which we have named, are regu- 
larly received at ovr office, and from them we 
shall continue to cull such information or instruc- 
tion as we think suited to our purpose. 


PEACE TRACT. 

We cheerfully copy the annexed advertise- 
ment from the Harbinger of Peace for May 1529; 
and would call the attention of our readers to it, 
as an object worthy of their regard. 

There are no institutions embracing so wide a 
scope of action, proposing such high and benev- 
olent ends, and vumbering such respectable ad- 
Lerents, whose objects have been so little under_ 
stood, and regarded by the public at large, as 
Peace Societies. Vague impressions,—that they 
are equally harmless and useless, that though 
well meant they are injudicious, that their ulti- 
mate object is Utopian, and their means of ope- 

ration feeble and inadequate,—have almost pre- 

cluded inquiry into their purposes; and some of 
_ the ablest, and most inquisitive, as well as most 
benevolent minds, bave been contented to remain 
in ignorance concerning the nature of an attempt 
on an extensive scale, to abolish the greatest 
moral scoyrge that has ever afflicted the human 
race; an attempt too, which is founded on the 
profession of a rational hope of success. 

Much of this insensibilhity, we believe, may be 
traced to an impression, that Peace Societies 
have been more anxious to expatiate on the evils 
of war, which are not denied, than to point out 
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Nations for the prevention of War, which disser- 
tation shall specify the particular object of the 
Congress, and the mode by which its stipulations 
may be enforced: 

The dissertations must be accompanied with 
sealed papers, containing the name and address 
of the authors, with a signature ur cypher on the 
envelope, to be seat, free of expense, to the office 
of David L. Dodge, Esq. 227 Pearl-street, New- 
York, before the first day of May next. The 
successful candidate may take his choice of being 
made an honorary member of the society, receiv- 
ing a gold medal, or the money. 

Voted at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society, May 14, 1829. 
Attest, A. G. Fraser, Rec. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN IIOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This society is supported by the Orthodox cler- 
gy and laity, generally, throughout the country. 
The third anniversary of the society was recent- 
ly held in New-York. It appears’by the report, 
that its receipts during the past year were 
$26,999 31. The number of its missionaries and 
agents is 304. They have been employed in dif- 
ferent parts of t8 states. The number of socie- 
ties or missionary districts aided during the year 
was 401. and the average time of service of each 
missionary, was upwards of seven months. 

Though the operations of this socicty may be 
principally in the new states, or the less populous 
parts of the country, where religious instruction 
and forcign assistance are more peculiarly need- 
ed, yet, it is probably, also the chief instrument 
of support, so far as foreign funds are concerned, 
of those numerous small societies which have 
been recently formed in various parts of the 
country, in the bosom éf congregations that weré 
before comparatively harmonious, but are now 
disturbed, weakened, and hindered in their re- 
ligious progress. So fer as its funds have been 
thus applied, few candid and considerate persons, 
we think, can regard # as a blessing. 

In the new settlements this evil is not felt; 
and the injurious tendency of the peculiar 
doctrines, which the missionaries are expected 
to preach, may, by the blessing of God, on tlhe 
more valuable parts of their service, be counter- 
acted. But where funds are employed to nour- 
ish disaffection, and to encourage divisions and 
broils in regular and peaceable societies, from 
whatever pretence it may proceed of singular re- 
gard for the truth of the gospel and the honor 
of God, it needs no deliberation to determine that 
it is an abuse of sacred things, which deserves 
the frown of the community. 





FEMALE WAGES. 

The following advertisement appears in the 
Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. The evil to which 
it refers is one of serious magnitude, and if pos- 
sible, a remedy “should be provided. We have 
been amazed at the inattention of the benevolent 
to this subject. The rates of compensation paid 
for many kinds of female labor bear no just pro- 
portion either to the services rendered, or 4o the 
wants of the applicants. ‘The effects noticed in 


this advertisement have been produced ; not on- 
ly great distress, but vice; has been the conse- 


quence of refusing to give to destitute though in- 
dustrious women, a fair price for their work—tak- 
ing advantage of their want to extort from them 


the toil of a slave, without éven a slave’s remun- 


any feasible plan for their removal: and hence | 
many, who sympathize with these socicties in , 


their views of war, withhold their co-operation, 
from an idea of their inutility. This isa great 

error. ‘he publications of these societies have 

not only suggested the means by which this 

dreadful scourge may be removed, but have de- 

monstrated the practicability of their object. 
| Among others, the idea of a general Congress, 
| or arbiter of nations, has been suggested. In 
_ the recommendation of this plan, the friends of 
| peace descend from the religious ground they 
take, which 1s often, though unjustly, considered 
visionary ; and occupy one wholly political. The 

question now proposed, may therefore be discus- 
| sed, not only by the professed members of Peace 
| Societies, but by political writers of every class, 
on the broad basis of national and social prosper- 
ity, without regard to the peculiarities ofthe Pa- 
cific system. 

We think a favorable opportunity is now offer- 
ed to civilians, and all other gifted minds among 
us, particularly those who have delighted or in- 
structed-us on other political topics; to add to 
their own celebrity, and to the obligations of an 
improved world, by the investigation of a subject, 
far more momentous and vast in its bearings on 
human happiness, than any principles of local 
legislation. 


| 
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Peace, in announcing this offer,— 


“We hope the writers will take a view of 
leagues and alliances,which have enjoyed partial 
success informer days, and show the reason why 
they at length failed—which we think was the 
want of the-pacific principle ; also of the leagues 
and confederations which now exist, and show 
how they might be improved and enlarged; that 
they will point out those particular tovics of in- 
ternational law, which itis desirable such a con- 
gress should settle—such as the abolition of pi- 
racy, privateering, and the slave-trade ; define 
the rights of belligerents—as they relate to 
blockade, right of search, contraband of war, im 
pressment, confiscation of private debts, the rights 
of prisoners of war and non-combatants, &c.; and 
finally, arrange some plan of general arbitration, 
by which shail be settled all disputes arising be- 
tween nations, and claims ot individuals or bod- 
ies corporate on a government other than that to 
which they owe allegiance ; that they will point 
out the way in which the decrees of such a coun- 
cilmay be carried into effect, and discuss the 
question whether public opinion and commercial 
tegulations will be sufficient to effect it.” 


A PREMiUM FOR A DISSERTATION. 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society offer the premium cf 30 dollars for the 
best dissertation on the subject of a Congress of 





In the words of the editor of the Harbinger of | 








eration. 


We knov of no kind of extortion which 
can more justly be described in the language 


of an ancient prophet—“ grinding the face of the 


poor.” 


A GOLD MEDAL. 

The editors of the United States Gazette (Philad.) 
are atithorized to offer, (and pledge themselves for the 
performance,) a gold medal with a suitable inscription, 
value one hundred dollars, or a piece of plate of equal 
value, for the best essay, (its merits to be decided on 
by competent and impaitial judges,) on the inadequacy 
of the wages generally paid to seamstresses, spoolers, 
spinners, shoe-binders, &c. to purchase food, raiment 
and clothing ; on the effects of that inadequacy upon 
the happiness and morals, not merely of the females, 
but of their families, when they have any; and on the 
probability, that those low wages frequently force poor 
women to the choice between dishonor and the abso- 
lute want of common necessaries. The whole, as far 
as the nature of the case will permit, to be corroborat- 
ed with facts, and to embrace an inquiry, whether 
those evils are susceptible of remedy or alleviation; 
and if so, by what means. Essays on the subject are 
to be addressed (post paid) to the editors of the U. S. 
Gazette, and are expected to be delivered on or be- 
fore the Ist of November. 
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“A DiaLocue on some of the causes of Infi- 
delity.”’ 


“A Dianocre between a Chrishan and a 
Deist.” 


“Divine Revevarion advocated and illus- 
trated.”’ 


“Tae Divine Aurnoriry of the Christian 
revelation acknowledged.” 


These four tracts are among the late publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association, be- 
ing Nos. 21, 2%, 24, and 25 of-the First Series. 
Mach coutains 24 pages; and is sold for 4 cents. 
They were written by the author of “ A Dialogue 
on Providence, Faith and Prayer,” which was 
published as No. 15, of this series, and may be 
considered a continuation of that tract, as the 
principal speaker in them all is the same individ- 
val. ‘The four last are however more intimately 
connected, and should be read as parts of one 
story. In regard to their merits we shall not be 
surprised to learn that different opinions are en- 
tertained. All probabiy will agree in acknowl- 
edying the skill and facility of the writer. The 
dialogue 1s well sustained, and the narrative 1n- 
seresting. ‘The purpose of the author must be 
understood, previously to a fair estimate of the 
success which has been atlained. If any one 
reads these pamphlets with the expectation of 
finding an elaborate or logical argument against 
infidelity, he will be disappointed. Such a de- 
sign 1s expressly disavowed in an advertisement 
prefixed to one ofthem. ‘“ To bring forward the 
evidences of Christianity was not a part of the 
main design.’’ It was, to show how deistical 
opinions might be implanted by the influences of 
a Calvimistic faith, and be eradicated by the gen- 


tle perseverance of Christianexample. Tn heith- 
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er case was direct instruction the chief means of 
producing the result. Disgust at the doctrines 
and effects of a spurious Christianity produced a 
disbelief of the true, and a state of mind most 
unfit to perceive the force of just reasoning. To 
address such a state of mind with argument, un- 
less the Christian is versed in disputatious com- 
bat, is often to subject a good cause to reproach 
through the infelicity of its advocate ; and to treat 
a deist with contempt or to load him with denun- 
ciation, is but to pour water on the’ ice, which it 
serves to strengthen. 

The writer ofthese tracts has undertaken to 
trace, for the benefit of believers rather than of 
infidels, a course which may win back the scep- 
tic, and by the persuasion sf Christian character 
exhibited in the relations of life, and in the hour 
of death, may overcome prejudice, secure res- 
pect, and lead to conviction. We think this de- 
sign has been happily executed. The course is 
distinctly marked; the ineidents are natural, and 
some of them touching ; and in the various con- 
versations, many remarks and valuable illustra- 
tions. are introduced. The progress of the 
youth’s mind through the stages of a Calvinistic 
conversion to infidelity is delineated without 
extravagance ; the scene in the chamber of the 
dying widow cannot be 1ead without emotion ; 
and the change wrought in young Henderson’s 
mind by this and other circumstances, and by the 
trains of thought to which hjs mother had almost 
insensibly led him, is such as would often, if not 
always, result from the action of similar causes. 
While, therefore, we would not present these 
tracts toa deistin the hope of convincing him 
thatthe gospel is a divine revelation, we should 
anticipate from his perusal of them, that his pre- 
judices would be softened, and his feelings to- 
wards Christians conciliated. To the believer 
in the divinity of our religion they offer not only 
practical instruction, but many profitable topics 
of meditation, by pursuing which he may invig- 
orate his faith in God our Father, and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





Unitarian Apvocate, for June, No. 6. Vol. 
3. This number contains the concluding article 
of the interesting series, entitled ““Cursory obser- 
vations on the questions at issue between Ortho. 
dox and liberal Christians.” 

We thank the author for the instruction and 
pleasure, their perusal has given us, while we re- 
gret that he has, at this time, brought them to a 
close. We think them exceedingly well adapted. 
to remove prejudices, allay the bitterness of con- 
troversy, and direct the spirit of inquiry, which 
we rejoice to believe, is now generally excited. 
Many views are presented, which if not absolute- 
ly new, are illustrated in an original manner, and 
would, certainly, suggest new thoughts to the 
minds of most readers. The closing article seems 
to us as valuable as any which have preceded it, 
and is calculated to be practically useful to those 
who are exposed to the attacks of the proselyt- 
ing spirit, which deals in popular, though falia- 
cious objections to the simple faith of the gospel, 
as professed by Unitarian Christians. 

We would repeat the wish, which we have of- 
ten heard expressed, that the author may be in- 
duced to prepare these articles for publication in 
a separate form. 

The next piece in this number is entitled “ Je- 
sus the image of God,” and contains, in a short 
We have then an 
article on the “‘ Influence of Maternal character 
on Early Education,” and the conclusion of e 
sensible exposition of ‘Jewish Ceremonies” as 
connected with the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The number closes with the reply of Rev. Mr. 
Parkman, from our paper, to the attack of the 
“ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” on the Boston Unitarian 
clergy. 





Tae Lineran Preacnen, for June 1829, con- 
tains a Sermon by Rev. Naruan Parker, D. D. 
of Portsmouth, entitled, “ The Goodness of God 
leadeth men to repentance.” Rom. ii. 4. 

We have nothing to regret in this sermon, €x- 
cept its brevity. The preacher has touched with 
a powerful hand, an interesting and practically 
important topic ; and one which cannot be too 
frequently, and strongly enforced. After ac- 
knowlecging that the true spirit of Christianity 
is gaining ground in the world, he takes the po 
sition, that the goodness of God does not yet af- 
fect the minds of those who confess it, in the 
manner that it ought; and he substitutes and 
accounts for this fact, by very clear and for- 
cible illustrations ; he shows that it is not only, 
not made.a subject of grateful refiection, but 
is even perverted into an encouragement to 
sin;-and then proceeds to point out its true 
design,—to improve the character, by awaken- 
ing grateful reflection, and by evidences drawn 
trom the experience of human instruction, proves 
that this is in general, and when properly combin- 
ed with the exertion of authority, the wisest and 
most efficient course ; and he brings us to a con- 
clusion, which we think irresistible, that although 
the terrors of an angry judge, and future punishi- 
ment, may create alarm in the conscience, and 
a salutary dread of sin, and are at first some- 
times necessary for this purpose; it is only the 
perception of the divine benevolence, which can 
truly convert the mind to active voluntary virtue, 
and affectionate piety. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











[For the Christian Register. ] 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Me. Epiror,— se 

I have recently experienced much gratili- 
cation in reading a little book, designed for 
juvenile readers, published by the Sunday 
School Society. Considering this Associa- 
tion as an important instrument of producing 
moral influence on the rising generation, | 
think all, who wish it success, should be will: 
ing to contribute by the best. means in the: 
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power to the extension and improvement of 
those qualifications, which will render that 
influence beneficial. 

Some who are not capable of directly pro- 
moting its welfare, by furnishing materials 
for the instruction and entertainment of the 
young, may indirectly contribute to its use- 
fulness, by occasionally commenting on the 
labors of those who devote their time and 
talents to so worthy an object. There is 
however one point on which few are suffi 
viently indépendent; it seems almost a max- 
im with reviewers, when noticing productions 
of female authors, in this department partic- 
ularly, to use the language of unqualified 
praise, if they approve the general sentiment 
of the writer. [t is indeed much more 
pleasant to praise generously, than to cen- 
sure even sparingly; but perhaps more good 
may be done, both to writers and readers, 
by a judicious application of the latter, if it 
be not unjust or unkind. 


“They are our | 


best friends who tell us of our faults.”? Such | 


have been my views and feeling, while read- 
ing the ‘Warning,’ and reflecting on its ten 
dency in connection with other books pub- 
lished by the same Society. I have seen no 
work of the kind, since the ‘* Two Birth 
Days,’’ which has appeared to me so inter- 


erable, ‘‘ Sabbath,” says he, ‘‘I conceive 
to be, strictly a Jewish term; to my mind at 
least it always conveys Jewish ideas.”> Now 


the first day of the week the Christian Sab- 
bath, or simply the Sabbath. Supposing 
that.it is a Jewish term, what then? Is it 
not better to apply scriptural language to 


heathen expression for the same purpose? 
Sunday ts the day anciently dedicated to the 
Sun; and it was so called from its being set 


_ know and feel, “* how good, and how pleasant 


apart by the Saxons for the worship of this | 


great luminary, which was their favorite idol. 

Let us, therefore, before we suffer aterm 
associated with so many holy ideas as_ the 
Sabbath, to pass into disuse, first find a bet- 


ter one; and this, I think, it will be-very | 


difficult todo. I object to the substitution 
of * Sunday,” for the reasons already stat- 
ed. I object to the “ first day of the week,” 


because it it is too long, and because the | 


, ' place on S ay and agai " er | - 
expression ‘on the last first day of the. P | Saturday and again on Tuesday. The sub 


week,’’? which would often be used, is a bad 


expression. I should also object to the sub 
stitution of ‘ Lord’s day,’’ because this 


_ would be using the name of the Saviour too 


esting as this; which contains such pure, cor- | 


rect, religious sentiment, so happily incul- 


cated, so simply delineated, so naturally, yet 


so affectingly exhibited. The character of 
* Lucy Fuller” is well drawn and perfectly 
natural; though some may, perhaps, doubt 
the utility of placing such highly wrought 
scenes as are pourtrayed in her story, before 
the minds of children. 

It may also be regretted by some that Lu- 
cy’s flippant speeches ‘were introduced in 


familiarly. All things considered, I think 
no good purpose could be answered by neg- 
lecting to apply the word ** Sabbath’ to our 
regular day of public worship. 

Perhaps your corcespondent, in adopting 
the signature “ Parvulus,’’? would not have 


_ your readers regard his remarks as being of 


detail, particularly those on the subject of | 
Bible lessons, from the fear that her remarks | 


might cause in some persons, associations 
prejudicial to a serious frame of mind in read- 
tng those portions, which they might ever af- 
ter strive in vain to eradicate. 

The whole story of ‘* Mary Allen’? ts in 
every respect unexceptionable, and highly 
interesting; her character though less com- 
mon, is quite as natural as Lucy’s; it is a 


simple and beautiful example; while that of | 


her unfortunate friend, is a sad, and awful 
‘‘Warning.’’ I sincerely hope that happy 
consequences may arise from the interest 
excited by this story; that some ladies will 


be induced by it, to speak ‘‘ a word in seas- | 
? 


on” to the poor and friendless; to use all the 
influence they possess over the hearts of 
their parents. _ 


STANDING AT CHURCH WHILE SINGING. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register. 





SIP 

In answer to the inquiries of X. in the 
Register of the 9th ult.I fear that we must as- 
cribe the incongruous and unseemly appear- 





ance in our religious assemblies, of which | 


he complains, to indifference on the part of 
most of the members to the service referred 
to. As the exercise of singing ts, or ought 


to be, expressive of reverence or praise, and | 


we instinctively rise when the presence of a 
superior calls for an expression of respect, 
1t would be generally conceded that a stand- 


ing posturé is most consonant with the proper peg 


. . ' 
In 1713, the second meeting-house was | 


discharge of this duty. 
ally alleged for not conforming to it, 1s fa- 


tigue; and it comes from those, who with | 


minds wholly absorbed can stand for hours 
at their desks, or behind their counters, or 
at their work benches, or onthe change, or 
in haranguing a legislative or judicial assem- 
bly, or in their domestic occupations, or in 
viewing a picture gallery, or in an evenirg 
party, or in dancing or walking, without a 
sense of weariness;—but who cannot so far 
interest themselves in ascriptions of praise 
ond thanksgiving to God, as to be insensible 
of the fatigue of standing on a soft carpet in 
a comfortable building for the space of five 
or ten minutes. 

There is one absurdity, however, still more 
striking than that of a portion of the congre- 
gation remaining habitually seated while 
the rest as habitually rise; and that is the 
custom of a majority rising during the first 
and last exercises and keeping their seats in 
that intervening. If it is essentially proper 
to rise at one time, it certainly is so at ev- 
ery other, and nothing but infirmity should 
induce a departure from this rule. And if 
it is a matter of entire indifference, it would 
certainly be better for those, who think so, 
to adopt the mode most agreeable toe them, 
and adhere to it; and thus establish a uni- 
formity of practice, and prevent the appear- 
ance of disrespect for the service, which 
seems to be implied by a disregard for the 
manner in which tt is conducted. 

The effort to induce the members of con- 
gregations generally, to rise during the ex- 
ercise of singing, has been long made, and 
without any progress towards success: and 


_ as the choice of forms is comparatively of 


less importance than the preservation of reg- 
ularity in the modes of conducting worship, 
if indolence cannot be made to yield to a 
sense of propriety in this respect, it would 
be better, I think, to make it subservient to 
the production of uniformity, and that all 
should remain seated. 
existing would then cease to distract atten- 
tion from the service; and those,whose pref- 
erence for the other mode induces them to 
rise with the rest, and whose sense of vro- 
riety and consistency compels them to a uni- 
formity of practice, will be relieved from the 
unpleasant necessity, of either appearing sin- 
cular or of doing what they disapprove,— 
and perhaps of subjecting themselves to the 
imputation of affectation of decorum, or of 
religious zeal. G. 








[For the Christian Register. ] 

SABBATH, 
Mr. Eprror,— ! taki 
Your correspondent, “ Parvulus,” in his 
communication headed “* Small Criticisms,” 
inthe last Register, has something to say 


against the familiar use of the word Sabbath. | 


He seems to think thet ‘ Sunday’’ is pref 


Phe excuse origin- | ¢ 


{ 








The irregularity now_ 





much importance. I however thought it 
proper to say a few words on the other side 
of the question. E. D. 


[For the Christian Register. ] 
PAROCHIAL HISTORY OF sTOW. 
Mr. Eprror,-- 

In your notice of the recent Ordination at 
Stow, you seem desirous of learning some- 
thing of the character of the performances, 
and of some facts in the history of this reli- 
gious society. Ofthe performances I shall 
not attempt to give a particular and detail- 
ed account; but shall only say of them col- 
lectively that they were highly impressive, 
solemn, and interesting, as_was testified by 
the rivetted attention of a very numerous 
and crowded audience, during the whole 
time of their continuance. 


| till next week, 


They were | 


throughout characterized by the mild and | 


peaceable spirit of the gospel of Christ, and 
were rich inthe enduring graces of Christian 
meekness, benevolence and charity. 

As to the facts in the history of this soct- 
ty, those within my reach are cheerfully 
communicated. 


Stow was originally settled in 1653, by | > on Wed 
° | Sale or Exhibition the present year. 


two adventurers from Charlestown, Kettle 
and Boon, on lands known by their names to 
this day. 
were driven away by the Indians. 
May, 1683, the town was incorporated. 
Indian name was Pompsiticutt. 

In 1686, thirty-seven inhabitants, in the 
true spirit of that age, erected a meeting- 
house and a house for a minister. 


Its 


They and subsequent settlers | 
in i 
On 16th 


In 1700, the Rev. John Eveleth, a grad- | 
uate at Cambridge in 1689, was ordained | 


the first minister, and continued about 17 


built. The Rev. John Gardner, a native of 
Charlestown, and a graduate at Cambridge 
in 1715, was ordained the second minister, 


18th November, 1718, and died 10th Jan- | 


uary 1770. 
In 1752, the population waving increased 


| of the wounded; and the dead have since been inter- 


to 620, the third house was built, which , 


stood till 1827, when the present neat, clas- 
sical, and commedious edifice was erected, 
by the liberality and enterprise of the pres- 
ent inhabitants. 


The Rev. Jonathan Newell, a native of | 


Needham, and a graduate at Cambridge in 


league with Mr. Gardner,1 1th October,1774, 
and continued his labors till the fall of 1828, 
when, feeling the infirmities of age fast steal- 
ing upon him, he voluntarily relinquished his 
charge, and the town, in accordance with 
his wishes, invited ‘he present pastor, the 
Rev. John L. Sibley, a native of Union, 
Maine, a graduate at Cambridge in 1825, 
who completed his education for the minis- 
try in the Theological School at Cambridge, 
last August, and was ordained fourth min- 


tafor hic } ! ° . 
ister of this church and congregation, on _ Konwne, Esq, on the 26th ult. in the seventy third 


the 14th ult. 


| 1770, was ordained the third minister, col- | 


| year of his age. 
authority, his will, that he has bequeathed nearly four 


It will be seen by a reference to dates, | 


‘ uring which the | 
that, although the term during ’  inddoddlons, 


of $378,000. 
cent; three of them amount to $260,000. 


first minister continued in office was com- 
paratively short, that of each of his succes- 
sors has been unusually long, and that there 
had been but one ordination in the town for 
nearly 111 years. 

For other particulars respecting this town, 
antiquarians are refered to an interesting 
century discourse of the Rev. Jonathan 
Newell, delivered on May 16, 1783, and 
to the Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
Vol. X. p. 83. 

In this age of discord and polemical ran- 
cour, it must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
friends of peace, to learn, that there is yet 
one quiet retreat, where the din of war has 
not been heard, nor its desolating ravages 
committed; that throughout the long period, 
from the first organization of this religious 
society to the present day, an uninterrupt- 
ed harmony has reigned. No religious dis- 
sensions and animosities have been suffered 
to take root. No discordant and venomous 
factions have sprung up, to bite and devour 
each other, in the name of the Prince of 
peace. There have been no quarrellings 


about religion, that sure indication that its | 


power is neither known nor felt. These 


evils, the legitimate consequences of secta- | 


rian fanaticism. and party zeal, they have 
hitherto escaped; and the mild spirit of 
peace, concord, forbearance, aud brotherly 
love, has prevailed in the conduct of their 
parochial affairs. It is a pleasure to add, 
that this spirit still exists, and has been 
manifested in a high degree, in Whe recent 


| To the Domestic Foreign Missionary So- 





— 





ergy, liberality, und unanimity they have 


I can conceive of no impropriety in calling , displayed, in promoting the best interests of 


gunner, who is supposed to have entered the magazine 


perty is celebrated for its efficacy in the cure of scrof- 


ers; but we are glad to learn, that the parties receiv- 
ed little sympathy or countenance from the populace, | 
and that the proper authorities have brought the sub- 

| ject before the grand jury, and that they have present- 
ed not only the leaders, but all who appeared to be 
concerned. 


hundred thousand dollars to Religious and Charitable 


queathed by Mr. Kehne at a million of dollars. The 
tax to the State under the Collateral Inheritance Act, 
if :umor estimates correctly, will be 20,000 dollars for 





‘ 


transactions of the town. No small praise 
is due tothe present inhabitanta, for the en- 


society, the interests of knowledge, virtue 
and religion. 


it must be the prayer of every Christian, 


of every philanthropist, that this societ 
the time consecrated to the worship and ser- | may Jo ; pew y 

. . ~ ng continue in its present 
vice of the only true God, than to use a= y 6 P ny, prosperous 


and happy state; and that they may long 


a thing it is, for brethren to dwell together 
in unity,” A. B. 


= oe) 


ri 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

The principal subjects of interest brought under 
discussion in the Legislature, during the past week, 
were the proposed State Tax, and the Western Rail- 
road. 

A discussion of some length on the Railroad took 


ject has been finally deferred to the next session of the 
Legislature, 

A bill to levy a tax of 75,000 dollars has been pass- 
ed in both Houses. 

On Tuesday the two Houses met in convention for 
the choice of two Trustees of Amherst College. A 
statement of the result will be found in another part of 
this day’s paper. 

On Friday the Legislature was prorogued to the 
first Wednesday in January. 

Harvard University. An adjourned rheeting of the 
Board of Oversees. was held on Thursday, in the Sen- 
ate chamber in this city. Votes of concurrence were 
passed in relation te the Dane Professorship of Law. 
Of this, and other measures of importance, in relation 
to the Law School, we must defer a further account 
We have only room now to state 
what was done in relation to the Theological School. 
The proceedings of the Corporation on this subject, 
communicated at a former meeting, were brought be- 





fore the Board, and the statutes for the Professorship of 
Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care adopted by 
the President and Fellows, were agreed to in con- 
currence. A unanimous vote of concurrence was also 
passed, in the appointment of Rev. Henry Ware, jr. 
to be Professor on this foundation. 


Amherst College. In convention, (on the 10th inst.) 
the two branches of the Legislature made choice of 
Samuel Lathrop and William B. Calhoun to’ fill the 
two existing vacancies in the board of trustees of Am- 
herst College. The whole number of votes was 887. 
Mr. Calhoun had 335; Mr. Lathrop 198, four more 
than were necessary toa choice. Rejoice Newton of | 
Wercester, the candidate opposed to Mr. Lathrop, ha d*| 
189. Cour. | 





The Boston Daily Statesman, is discontinued. A | 
weekly paper only will be issued hereafter. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the New England 
Society on Wednesday, it was voted, not to have any 


Dreadful Explosion. On the atternoon of Thurs- 
day, the 4th inst. the U. S. steam frigate Fulton, sta- 
tioned in New-York harbor, as a floating bactery, was 
blown up by the accidental communication of fire to 
the magazine. The magazine contained at the time 
but three barrels of powder.. The explosion however, 
has made the frigate an entire wreck.’ There were 
supposed to have been aboyt sixty persons on board 
at the time of the explosion: Twenty-eight were kill- 
ed, and twenty-two wounded more or less severely. ; 
Among the killed was Robert M. Peck, a former prin- 
ter ofthe Christian R egister. 

Ampng those severely wounded was Lieut. Breck- 
eniidge, who is since dead. We omit the remaining 
names of the killed and wounded,as the individuals are 
probably known to very few of our readers. 





Every 


proper attention was immediately given for the relief 


red with suitable marks of attention. 
The accident is attributed to the carelessness of the 


— 


with a candle, contrary to the usual practice, and when | 
in a state of intoxication. - 


Saratoga Waters. Dr. John H. Steele, of Sarato- , 


ga, has recently discovered a new medicinal property | 
in the salubrious health springs of that village, viz ;— 


Iodine, in the state of hydriodate of soda. This pro- 


ulous and other indolent enlargements of the glands. 
Pugilism, An attem pt was lately made at New- 

Market, Virginia, to introduce the foreign practice of 

A battle was indeed fought by two forcign- 





boxing. 


We have before noticed the death of FrenpenicKk 


We have ascertained from the best 


The following items embrace an amount 
Some of the bequests are truly munifi- 


Rumor estimates the whole amount of property be- 


the Canal Fund. This will assist in obtaining the 

Loan now wanted on the best possible terms. 

To the Theological Seminary ot the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of Amertca, es- 
tablished near Greenwich in the State of New- 
York, . - - : - $160,000 00 


= 


ciety of the Protestant Episcopal- 
Church in the United States of Amer- 


ica, : . - - - , 10,000 00 
To the Society of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church, South Carolina, ~- = - 5,000 00 
To the Ladies. Benevolent Society In ° 

Charleston, 8. C. - - - 5,090 00 
To the Shirras’ Dispensary in Charles- 

ton, &. C, - - - 10,000 00 


To the Bishop’s Fund in Soutlr Caroli- 
on, eg ewer age eg 5,000 00 
To the Female Episcopal Benevolent So- 
ciety of St. James’s Church in the ci- 
ty of Philadelphia, for the use of the 


oor of that Church, : - . 3,000 00 
To the Philadelphia Dispensary, - - 10,000 00 
To the Female Assoeiations of Philadel- 

5,500 00 


lia, - - - ° . - ; - 
To the Orphan Soeiety of Philadelphia, 
To the Infant Schoo] Established in Phil- 
adelphia, - - - . - 5,000 00 
To the Charleston, Protestant Episcopal 
Domestic Missionary Society which 
employs as their Missionary the Rev. 
Edward Phillips, - ~~ - - 
To the Mariners Church in Charleston, 
Ss. C. - - - - - - 
To the House of Refuge in Pennsylva- 
nia, - : 


60.000 00 


10,000 00 
5,000 00 
109,000 00 





To the Society of the Protestant Episce- 


pal Church for the advancement of 
Christianity in Pénnsylvania, - 
To the Pennsylvania Institution for the - 


Deafand Dumb, - - -  - . 20,000 00 
To the General Episcopal: Sunday 
~ School Union, - - - - 20,000 00 


Democratic Press. 


Webster's Dictionary. At a meeting of teachers 
and other literary gentlemen on the eighteenth of May 
last, a committee was appointed to examine Webster's 
American Dictionary, and report their opinions on the 
merit of the work, Ata subsequent meeting their re- 
port was read and aecepted, In this report the com- 
mittee say, that the Prefatory and Introductory remarks 
of the author command the most unqualified, approba- 
tion—and that the etymological character of this work 
gives it a elaim of preference, as fn this particular all 
former lexicographers are very defective; and a knowl- 
edge of radical language is essential to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the derivative words—that the accu- 
racy of the definitions in this work also gives it a su- 


periority over others, as we here find not only the orig-. 


inal meaning of words, but the group of ideas which 
cluster around it, and are delighted in tracing the affin- 
ites and liknesses between the parent and the offspring 
—that a knowledge of etymology is essential to the 
correct orthography of a derivative language, and that 
for want of this knowledge, the ort*»graphy of words 
is sometimes mistaken, and the words are made to ex- 
press ideas different from the true ones, and in some 
cases is absurd or ridiculous. That in accentuation the 
author has followed the general principle of euphony,and 
for the Wiserepancies frum Walker, reasons are assign- 
ed which in general are satisfactory to the committee 
—that to reduce this fugitive attribute of our language 
to uniformity is a vey difficult task, but that a general 
rule of classification, laid down by Dr. Webster, as far 
as the information extends, is judicious and analogous 

The committee consider the excellence and value of 
this work to be much enhanced by the addition’ of more 
than twelve thousand words to the largest list in any 
other work of the kind, and among these are the tech- 
nical terms of modern science. 

The committee remark that the difficulties of which 
foreigners complain, in acquiring a knowledge of the 
English langage, arising from the varied scund of the 
vowels and some of the consonants, call loudly fora 
remedy; and they think one is found in the use of the 
points introduced by Dr, Webster, which are easily in- 
troduced and applied, and that if, by these means, all, 
or even a part, of these difficulties shall be removed, 
incalculable benefits will be the result. Providence 
has permitted us to live in a most eventful period ot 
the world. They observe that the moral and religious 
enterprise of the present day—the improvements in 
arts and sciences—the discovery of new modes of ap- 
plying moral and physical force, present an aspect of 
ho comion interest, and appear to designate the pres- 
ent as the most suitable time for'the adoption of such 
work as the one under consideration, as a standard of 
the English language--a language copious and scientif- 
ic, and destined to be a medium of the greatest bless- 
ings to the world. 

The public are informed that an abridgment of the 
American Dictionary, by J. E. Worcester, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. is nearly completed and stereotyped. 
The abridgment will be a super-royal octavo contain- 
ing about a thousand pages in nonpareil type, com- 
prising all the words in the quarto, with the chief Et- 
ymologies and full definitions. To this will be sub- 
joined a synoptical view of the differences of pronun- 
ciation between the author and some of the latest En- 
glish orthoepists ; and Walker’s Key to the pronuncia- 


| tion of classical and scriptural names, with some notes 


of emendation.---Price six dollars. 

The public are also informed that the author has pre- 
pared a smaller abridgment of his dictionary for the 
use of the counting house and for primary schools ; and 
a new clementary work, o spelling book, both in uni- 
formity with the quarto, in spelling and pronunciation. 
In preparing the latter he has consulted the most ex- 
perienced instructors, and so classified the various 
words of irregular formation, as to enable the pupil to 
surmount most of the difficulties of the language, with 
the help of this little book alone. To complete the 
schente for facilitating the acquisition of the language, 
and rendering the pionunciation less hable to fluctua- 
tion, the author has devised points or marks to be at- 
tached to the anomalous vowels and consonants, which 
points will serve as a certain guide to the true pronun- 
ciation. 

In addition to these books, a small book of First 
Lessons, containing the easiest lessons for the spelling 
book, will be published for the use of beginners,-- 
These works are to be forthwith stereotyped in this 
city, under the inspection of the author; and being 
uniform in orthography and pronunciation, will relieve 
the teachers who have used them from the perplexi- 
ties to which they are now subjected by the diversi- 
ties and discrepancies of elementary books. Between 
forty and fifty of the principal teachers, male and fe- 
male, in this city, have already manifested their cor- 
dial approbation of this system of elementary instruc- 
tion. N.Y. £. Post. 


P _| parts on the Vistula and Nogath,are under water, an 
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house# been swept away, atid great numbers of -per- 
sons perished. 

Spain. The New-York Daily Advertiser; referring 
to the reported preparations of Spain, to regain her in+ 
fluence and authority in South America, has the fal: 
lowing remarks. ' 

‘“* We have heard much of these expeditions for sev- 
eral years; but they have as yet &ffected nothing im- 
portant, even when Colombia, Central America and 
Mexico were laboring under the severest diffic 
arising from poverty, iorenee of government and ine 
ternal commotions, Many of the armies-which have 
been reported to bé collecting have never sailed from 
Spain; and the few cruisers which have ed off 
those coasts, have prudently returned early to port, 
and wisely given over their impracticable ebterpitben. 
Under the present more settled state of thing, both un- 
der Guerrero and Bolivar, it seems to us, it would be 
madness in Ferdinand to renew his hopes of fixing lis 
foot again on the American Continent, no less than i 
is to expect to hold Spain forever under his pr 
corrupt and feeble system.” “A , 


Intelligence had been received from Ancona, in the 
Adriatic, April 12th, that Admiral Heyden intends to 
blockade the harbor of Alexandria, to prevent the Pa- 
‘cha of Egypt from sending supplies cf provisions t# 
the Porte. ; 

Accounts of the same date have been received 
fiom the frontiers of Servia, in which it is statéd. that 
the warlike prepardtions, of the part of the Turks; 
were excéedingly formidable: 


We zive the following extracts. 


The Marquis of Anglesea made a full explanation of 
his administration of the Government of Ireland, in the- 
House of Lords, on the 4th May, and was replied to by 
the Duke of Wellington. 


A letter from Ancona says that the United States 
having failed in their effort to obtain from the Porte thé 
cession of an island inthe Mediterranean, had opened 
a negotiation with the Greek Government, for a similar 
object, with every prospect of success. 


Accounts from Smyrna state that hostilities have agaiit 
broken out in the Island of Candia, between the Turks 
and the Gretks, 


Affairs of the East. The following paragraphs are 
from foreign papers. 


According to some articles in the Paris papers of April 
29, it may be presumed that active hostilities betweeen 
the Turks and Russians have already commenced on a 
very extensive scale. The preparations for the contest 
are formidable on both sides, and it is thought not im- 
probable that in the course of a few dis intelligence 
of some important military event may be received. 


The affairs of Russia and Turkey engross a considera- 
ble portion of the attention of the politicans of the day, 
and the progress of the armies is looked forwaid to with 
much anxiety. Russia, it 1s evident, is influenced by 
a desire to ci:ush Turkey, in order to extend her pow- 
er; and we fear, unless the Autocrat be remonstrated 
with in a very forcible manner, he will puiste and ob- 
tain his object, to the decided disadvan of Eng- 
land and other European States. Russia is alréady a 
powerful nation ; her population is almost numberless ; 
and let her obtain the fertile. provinces of Turkey~-- 
her seaports and arsenals, aad: the Emperor. Nicholat 
will dictate laws to Europe. 
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In this city, on the 4th inst. by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr: 
John G. Park, of Groton, to Miss Lucretia Thayer, 
daughter of Mr. Joel Thayer, of this city ; Mr. Fran- 
cis D. Holbrook, of Randolph, to Miss Nancy Hollis , 
Mr. J. D. Bascom to Miss Nancy Dinsmore; on Sun- 
day morning, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Mr. William 
Hardwick, of the firm of Veazie & Hardwick, to Miss 
Sarah, daughter of the late Charles Howard; Esq. ; by 
the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Rev. Samuel Kirkland Loth- 
rop of Dover, N. H. to Miss Mary Lyman Buckminster ; 
Mr. Albert Griswold, of Lowell, to Miss Abigail John- 
son Poor; Mr. Daniel L. Woodman to Miss Lary Bra- 
zer. 

In Roxbury, by the Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. William 
Fellows, of Louisville, to Miss Caroline, daughter ot 
Charles Davis, Esq. ) ‘ . 

In Salem, Mr. Joseph H. Fabens fo Miss Elizabeth 
Curtis. 

In Marshfield, Mr. David Harding, of Hingham, to 
Miss Betsey Turner, eldest daughter of Capt. Joseph 
Tilden. 

In Exeter, Lieut. J. Collins Leng, of the U. S. navy, 
to-Miss Mary Olivia, youngest daughter of Nath’l. Gil- 
man, Esq. ; 

In Newport, Mr. Henry Monroe, of New-York, io 
Miss Lucinda D. Dabney, of N. 








FOREIGN SUMMARY. 





From Eurepe. London papers to April 30th were 
received at New-York on the 4th inst. A*report was 
in circulation that England, France and Austria were 
about to remonstrate with Russia, in regard to her. 
contest with Turkey. 

The dates from Constantinople are to March 26th. 
Warlike preparations and arrangements were going on, 
but the armies had not approached near enough to ex- 
pect any immediate engagement. 

Complaints having been made by some of the for- 


| cign journals that the Turkish government had nego- 


ciated loans with English capitalists, it was replied 
that government could not prevent individuals from 
appropriating their silver in what manner they please ; 
and that Russia had contracted for large sums there. 
It was also replied, in reference to English mariners 
having enlisted in the Turkish service,—that when 
they have neither pay nor employment at home, they 
have aight to serve where they please, provided it 
be not with a nation with whom their own country is 
at war. f 

The British Parliament, which had adjourned for a 
short period, resumed its session on the 28th of April. 
The Catholic lords had taken their seats in the House 
of Lords, as Peers of the realm. It is now 143 years 


since a Catholic lord has been allowed to occupy his | 


seat as a member of Parliament. 


Poriugai. It is rumored, that an Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary would proceed from England for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to effect an anangement between 
Don Pedro, and Don Miguel. 

The young Queen of Portugal, for some time resi- 
dent in England, has been required by Don Pedro, 
her father, to return to Brazil. 


Later from Europe. English papers to May 9th 
have been received.at Néw-York. There was great 
distress among the manufacturers. Great riots had 
taken place near Manchester among the workmen, at 
which one millhad been burnt, and two others par- 
tially Gemolished. ‘The riot was occasioned by a re- 
duction of wages. The military were cailed out to 
quell the disturbance. 

A London paper of May 2nd states that an attempt 
was about to be made by the British Government, in 
conjunction with some other Powers, to put down 
the existing authorities in Portugal and expel the us- 
urper. : 

Prussia. The latest intelligence from Berlin is 
April 26th. Deplorable accounts continue to be re- 
ceived of the effects of the late inundation in West and 
East Prussia. The dikes had given’ way in thirty 
places. The low grounds in many of the most fertile 
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In this city, Mr. Peleg Hayden, aged 37; Mr. Asa 
Dearborn, of Portssnouth, N. H. aged 58; Mr. Benja- 
min Ticknor, aged 38. ; 

At the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, David Potter, a 
native of Concord, aged 41. 

In Roxbury, on Saturday last, Gen. Henry Dearborn 
aged 78. 

In Dedham, Mr. Giles Richards, aged 75. 

In Hingham, Mrs. Silence Cushing, aged 87. 

In Salem, Mrs. Sarah Needham, aged 88, relict oi 
the late Mr. Edmund N. * ; 

In Northampton, Mr. Samuel King, aged 67. 

In Norridgewock, Me, Hon. Nathl. Rogers, aged 
73, formerly of Exeter, N. H. 

In Bath, Me. at his father’s residence, on Thursday 
last, Wm. J. Read, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Eastport, 
aged 28, son of the Hon. Nathan Read. : 

In New-York, (drowned) Captain Greenleaf, of brig 
Bunker Hill, ready to sail tor River of Plate. His 
body was found several days afterwards. 

In Grafton, (Ohio,) Stephen Sibley, Esq. formerly 
of Massachusetts, aged -70. 


MR. TUCKERMAN’S 

FIRST Semi-annual Report of the Third year of 
his services as a Minister at Large in Boston ; 

Just published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 60 
Washington-street. June 18. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 
50 Washington-street. ; : 

My Religious Experience at My Native Homé. 

«* O that Parents would but take a hint of wisdom 
from this. And I do most earnestly solicit them to 
drive austerity from their religious teaching, and to 
make the idea of God nét only one of their earliest, 
but one of the happiest of the infant mind.” 

Jotham Anderson. 


A Reply to Three Letters of the Rev. Lyman Beech- 
er, D. D. against the Calvinistic Doctrine of Infant 
Damiation. From the Christian Examiner, with 4d- 
ditions. = 

Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, 
now first published from the Authors Manuscripts. 

A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Jonathan Cole as Pastor of the First Congregational 
Society in Kington, January 21, 1829. By John Bra- 
zeT. 

A Dudleian Lecture delivered before the University 
in Cambridge. By H. Hildreth, A. M., minister of 
the First Parish in Gloucester? June 6. 


THE MISS QUINCYS, 

HAVING opened an Infant School, at No. 63 Milk 
street. in operation since the 4th inst. accommodated 
with spacious Rooms, and a commodious yard and e 
den for air and exercise, invite the patronage of La- 
dies’ to their determined €éxertion, to unite the most 
affectionate care, to the most fascinating tneans of in- 
structing the Infant mind. 














} sewing, in separate apartments. ; 


N. B.Classes of misses of any age, will be taugh* 
May 23. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
= === 
[From the American Monthly Magazine. } 
THE SHUNAMITE.* 




















It was a sultry day of summer time, 

The sun pour’d down upon the ripen’d grain 
With quiv’ring heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 

And the sky look’d like silver, and it seem’d 
As if the air had fainted, and the puls® 

Of nature had run down, and ceas’d to beat. 


‘* Haste thee, my child!’ the Syrian mother said, 
“Thy father is athirst !”—and from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 

Of God’s sweet goodness stirring af her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and t6 his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 

With his soft hands press’d closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and bis little naked feet 

Lifted with waichful care, and o’er the hills, 

And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 

Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stay’d not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reaper’s places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 

The very weariness of their stooping toil 

In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press’d hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He uttered a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen’d sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees til] noon—and then he died ! 
She had watch’d every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye ; 

And she had laid back all his suany curls, 
And kiss’d his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom till her heart grew strong— 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconcious infancy— 
—** So still! 
‘*Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fair forchead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 
How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like ingots all his winning ways—~ 
His unforgotten sweetness— 
——* Yet so still !— 
How like this breathless slumber is to death ! 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse—it beats so languidly ! 
I cannot see it stir; but his red lip '— 
Death would not be so very beautiful ! 
And that half smile—would death have left that there ? 
And should I not have felt that he would die ? 
And have I not wept over him ?—and pray’d 
Morning and night for him ?—and could he die? 
No—God will keep him. He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Be of a deeper blne when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall and [ shall look 
With such a pride upon him !— He to die !”’ 
And the tond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if.’t were mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish— 
—Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touch’d 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow—very slow 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were clos’d 
In a still prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press’d it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his—and look’d again 
Feartully on him—and then, bending low, 
She whisper’d in bis ear—** My son!—My son!” ~ 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still, 
Motionless on het knee--the truth would come! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her 0som—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there. 
* * * * * 2 * 
The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there—her beautiful—her own-— 
Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more’! 


Oh for a burning word that would express 

The measure of a mother’s holy joy, 

When God has given back to her, her child 

From death’s dark portal. It surpasseth words. 
* 2d Kings iv. 18—37. 
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RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF DE WITT CLINTON. 

The following extracts are from the Memoir of De 
Witt Clinton, by Dr. Hosack, which, as it appears in 
a large and expensive quarto, will probably be read by 
few persons. 

An interesting question here presents it- 
self; what were the religious sentiments of 
this distinguished man, whose mind was so 

ighly endowed with natural powers of re- 
flection,‘and enriched by such varied and 
extensive attainments? An intimate ac- 

vaintance with the works of nature, cannot 
ail to elevate the mind to the most sublime 
conceptions of the intelligence and" power of 
the Supreme Being, and at the same time 


{ 
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| which compose my body,’ said the philoso- 





dilate the heart with the most grateful emo- 
tions, and pleasing views of a superintend- 
ing Providence. These sentiments and 
feelings, as I have oftentimes personally had 
an opportunity of witnessing, were enjoyed 
and expressed by Mr. Clinton in the fullest 
extent. In his last discourse to the Bible 
Society, at its eleventh anniversary, he thus 
expresses himself on this subject:—*‘ To 
those who have observed the leading events 
which have affected the primary interests of 
the human race, their must appear an obvi- 
ous connexion or concatenation, demon- 
strating with irresistible force, the superin- 
tending Providence of Almighty God.” 
He was no less a believer in the doctrines 
of the Christian faith; reflecting upon the 
doctrines of Christianity, a subject of the 
deepest interest to mankind, and as he ex- 
pressed it, involving the most awful respon- 
sibilities, he became convinced of their 
truth, and that the greatest evidence of their 
divine origin, was manifested in the purity 
of their ethics, and the superiority they ex- 
hibit over every code that has ever been 
found or promulgated by man. His dis- 
courses delivered at the anniversaries of the 
Bible and missionary societies; before the 
society instituted for the education of young 
men for the ministry; his address relative to 
the establishment of public schools for the 
education of the poor; his messages to the 
legislature; his proclamations as the Chief 
Magistrate, in setting, apart days of public 
thanksgiving, all evince his attachment to 
the great interests of religion, and his devo- 
tion to that great and good Being from 
whose bounty we derive all that we enjoy. 
In one of his addresses* to the Bible Socie- 
ty, speaking of the objects of the anniversary 
meetings of that excellent institution, he ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ they are connected with time and 
eternity ;-—-with our present and future state 
of existence. That Christianity has elevat- 
ed the character of man, and blessed him in 
his domestic connexions, and in his social 
relations, cannot be denied by the most ob- 
stinate scepticism.”” He adds, “‘we must 
indeed shut our ears against the voice of 
experience, and our eyes against the light 


of truth, if we do not yield implicit faith to | 


the exalting and meliorating virtues of our 
divine religion. The star that attracted the 
wandering curiosity of the wise men of the 
East, has become a sun of light to the hu- 
man race, and wherever its radiations have 
reached, it has been the parent of cultiva- 
tion, of civilization, of knowledge and of 
virtue,” 

It is also to be remarked, that men whose 
minds have been enlarged by extensive 


knowledge and reflection, who have been | 


aceustomed to think and reason upon all 
subjects with a spirit of liberality and gen- 
erous freedom, are not apt to become bigots 
to any peculiar sect or modes of faith. Mr. 
Clinton’s liberality of sentiment, and charit- 
able construction of the various doctrines 
and ordinances that divide the religious 
world, was no less apparent upon this, than 
upon every other subject that occupied his 
serious deliberation. At the same time that 


he reverenced the sincere worshipper of God, | 


whatever may have been his peculiar tenets, 
or even his superstition, he knew not that 


sectarian zeal, that weakens the strength and | 


chills the warmth of catholic charity; but 
confiding in the mercy of him who 
“doth prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure,” 
he knew not ‘those sectarian fires which 
put out Christian light.”” But cherishing 
the principles and performing the duties en- 


joined by the essentials of Christianity, in | 


which all those varying sects accord, and 


rejoicing in the hopes and consolations which | 


religion and reason supply, he looked for- 
ward to his dissolution with composure and 
resignation, prepared to meet the great 
event, which he manifestly anticipated was 
not then far distant. Inthe last conversa- 
tion which I held with him on the Friday 


preceding his death, he evinced those feel- | 


ings with his accustomed equanimity of-man- 


ner, and characteristic firmness; speaking of | 


his disease, (the sounds of his voice still vi- 
brate.on my ears) he emphatically observed, 
and in the very language of the father of our 


country to his physician and friend, ‘* Doc- | 


tor, J am not afraid to die.” 





* See his Discourse at the ninth anniversary, 1825. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. _ 





OWEN AND CAMPBELL, 
Although we have given in a late number, an ac- 
count of the debate between these gentlemen, we se- 
lect the following passages as furnishing some further 
particulars which may be interesting to our readers. 
They are taken from Mr Flint’s “‘ Westen Review.” 
Referring to Mr. Owen, the writér remarks ;— 

At least he could not be charged with dis- 
guise or reservation; but came out with 
gratuitous plainness, in the most revolting 
and desolating tenets of the creed of the 
everlasting sleep of death. ‘ The particles 


pher, ‘are eternal. They had no beginning, 
and can have noend. [ shall be decom- 
posed, and lose my consciousness in death, 
to be recomposed and to reappear in new 
forms .of life and enjoyment.’ As he utter- 
ed this, a gencral revulsion of horror passed 
across the countenance of the crowded au- 
dience. We felt at the moment the long 
covered coals of our own eloquence burning 
in our bosom; and fancied that we could 
have made an overwhelming appeal to the 
horror stricken multitude. 
* % * * * # # 
During the eight days that the discussion 
lasted the church was uniformly crowded, 
seldom admitting all the spectators. We 
all felt, that our city richly deserved the 
compliment, which both the disputants gave 
it. There was the most perfect order, and 
entire decorousness of observance, during 
the whole debate. Although the far great- 





no small part of the stricter class, they re- 
ceived with invincible forbearance, the most 
frank and sareastic remarks of Mr. Owen, 
in ridicule of the most sacred articles of 
Christian belief. We thought these remarks 
were often gratuitously offensive. But we 
perceived it to be part of his system, to keep 
back nothing; and to leave no ground for 
charges of reservation, or witholding the 
most revolting features of a full length por- 
trait of his scheme. An intelligent foreign- 
er remarked to us, as a compliment, appar- 
ently involuntary, that he had seen no place, 
where he thought such a discussion could 
have been conducted in so much order and 
quietness. All the weapons, badges and 
guards, that sustained it, were the invisible 
ones of opinion. Nor did Mr. Owen fail to 
remark upon it, as a harbinger of the gen- 
eral and speedy prevalence of his opinions, 
that had he declared the same sentiments 50 
years ago in any part of Christendom, he 
would have been torn in pieces. Truth is, 
our industrious people gave up eight days to 
their curiosity. They returned with tenfold 
zest to their handsaws and trowels, aware 
that a bushel of words would not buy a sin- 
gle article in the market, and to their pews, 
as usual, on the Sabbath, fully impressed, 
that to live in clover, with ample range of 
the social system for eighty years, was a 
poor substitute for the hope of a happy im- 
mortality in the eternal regions of the liv- 
ing. 

“When the debate terminated on the 
eighth day, it had become too dark in the 
evening to read, after Mr. Owen had made 
his last remarks. Mr. Campbell desired the 
whole congregation to be seated. Every 
one in a moment sat down in profound still- 
‘ness. ‘ You,’ said he, ‘ who are willing to 
testify that you bore the gratuitous vilifica- 
tion of your religion, not from indifference 
or scepticism, but from the Christian pre- 
cept to be patient and forbearing under in- 
dignity, you who prize the Christian reli- 





gion, either from a belief in it, or a rever- 
| ence from its influences, be pleased to rise.’ 
Instantly, as by one electric movement, al- 
| most every person in the assembly sprang 
erect. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘ now 
| please to be seated.’ All again were seat- 
edin almost breathless expectation. ‘ You,’ 
said he, ‘ who are friendly to Mr. Owen’s 
system, be good enough to rise.’ It was al- 
“most with. a shiver, that we saw three or 
| four rise from the mass to this unenviable 
' notoriety. The people resumed their char- 
| acter, as sovereigns, for a moment. A loud 
| and instant clapping and stamping raised a 
|The invincible good temper of Mr. Owen 
was not overcome even by this. He smil- 
_ ed, bowed, called it a pretty manceuvre, and 
‘seemed a little perplexed at this turn taken 
upon him, by one who perfectly knew the 
Kentucky management of the people. We 
humbly trust, that the result will be, that 
the empire of bigotry in this quarter will be 
| shaken to its centre; that the two extremes 





suffocating dust to the roof of the church.— 








If you have not money, you probably have — 
influence. If you have not influence with | 
the rich, yow probably have with the poor. | 


If you have no influence with man, you may 
have power with God, and prevail. 

7. When you gain an advantage, follow 
it up. It will not weaken even a strong 
cord, to add another to it. 


8. What you do, do with your might. If 


people see you determined to do a thing im- 
mediately, they will help you: otherwise 
they will have no heart for it. 
9, Attempt great things. 
know what they can do. 
10. Undertake not too much. Many do 
not know what they cannot do.—.™. Y. Obs. 


Many do not 





The following fragments are selected from papers in 
which they are published without credit. This pre- 
vents us from attributing them to their true authors. 


Social Virtue. The happiness of this life 
consists much in the interchange of kind af- 
fections, and of tender sympathies and mu- 
tual condescensions. We must live for each 
other, and we must encounter many varie-. 
ties of character and opinion, and ‘must nev- 
er be weary of making little concessions, of 
pardoning little errors, or even forgiving in- 
sults, Whatever fame and splendor may at- 
tend commanding talents, we always value 
most the virtues that make us easy and hap- 
py, and it is pleasing to think how many 
have been lamented and beloved by their 
friends, for their kind affections, and amia- 
ble and benevolent exertions. Since so 
very few of us can expect to make this world 
ring with our name, our talents, or any thing 
else, why is it not a labor most worthy of 
the Christian heart, to endear ourselves to 
those around us, so that our presence may 
kindle a smile through the social circle, and 
our friends may rejoice that they are brought 
nearer to each other in their mutual love of 
us—that in our absence they may feel that 
one is wanting, and when our heads are laid 
low in the grave, they may say with burst- 
ing hearts, ‘‘ We have lost him who always 
made us happy.” 





The True Temperament. The best condi- | 


tion of mind is marked by a calm good will 
towards all sensitive Leings; a spirit of ac- 
tivity and zeal in promoting the welfare of 
all around or near us; a love of individual 
attachments and domestic fellow feeling, 
which truly liberaliza and harmonize the 
soul, and prepare the man more surely 
for the service of his country or of his spe- 


_ cies—for all the purposes of general benev- 


olence and diffusive virtue. God throws the 
poor upon the bounty of the rich—the igno- 
rant upon the enlightened. The first care 
of the wise and charitable is to aid those 
within their reach and observation, who are 
pining in want, fainting in sickness, writhing 
with anguish, or groveling in ignorance. 





Good Nature. Good nature is the very 


air of a great mind, the sign of a large and 


| 
| 


generous soul in which virtue prospers. 


of Calvinism and Atheism will be alike re- | There is far more satisfaction in doing than 
jected by the sober good sense of the peo- | Teceiving good. To relieve the oppressed 


ple, and that the intellectual pendulum will 


| 
| 


settle in its vibrations to the permanent | : ; ; 
| of God and providence—and is attended 


| With a heavenly pleasure, unknown but to 
_ those that are beneficent and liberal. 


| point of reasonable and liberal Christianity. 


—— 


REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


William Bartlett, Esq. of Newburyport, 
has presented to the Federal-street church, 
in that town, a marble monument, of beauti- 
ful workmanship, which is to be placed over 
the remains of the Rev. Mr. Whitefield. 

There are some circumstances attending 

. . 5 
the death and burial of this extraordinary 
'man, which deserve a mention in connexion 
with this paragraph. Whitefield died at 


turn from New-Hampshire to Boston. 
day before his death, he preached in an op- 
en field, at Salisbury. On the morning of 
his death, he rose from his bed, dressed him- 
self, complained of some illness, and went 
to prayer with the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied him. He then opened the window, told 
his friend, he was going, and exclaiming, 
*¢ it is finished,” fell intoa chair andin a few 
, moments expired. 
| When information of his death reached 
Boston, a committee of the citizens was sent 
| to Newburyport for the purpose of removing 
the body of Whitefield. This visit occasion- 
ed a serious and a very unpleasant contro- 
| versy with the Rev. Mr. Parsons, at whose 
house Whitefield died, and who refused to 
give the body up, until he was compelled by 
a legal process. The committee immediate- 
ly returned to Boston, and it was thought 
best to avoid any litigation about the funeral. 
Whitefield was buried in front of the pulpit 
of the Rev. Mr. Parsons’ church, and his 
funeral was attended by several thousand 
persons. Many years after his interment, 
his remains were examined, and found to be 
in a perfect state of preservation. 
On the anaunciation of his death in Phil- 


Assembly voted to provide a sufficient sum 


mains to that province, to be deposited in 
the orphan house, and likewise to put the 
churches, in Savannah, in mourning, 

Salem Observer. 





RULES FOR DOING GOop. 


1. Watch for opportunities. Even Henry 
Martyn lost, through mere carelessness, the 
best opportunity he had for many months, of 
distributing Tracts in India. 

2. Carefully select your objects. 

3. Never quit certainty for hope. 

_4. When you have made a good begin- 
ning, call it but a beginning. 

5. Do every day what belongs to that day. 
A man would not give, until he could give a 
large sum; and before he got it, he lost his 
all by a fire. 

6. Do something. If you cannot preach, 
you.can do something else. If you have 


The | 


adelphia the Presbyterian Church was hung | 
in mourning, and in Georgia, the House of | 


to defray the expense of removing his re- | 


is the most glorious act a man is capable of 
—it isin some measure doing the business 





, wap ciecliadpentates 


APPARATUS, 


For Schools, Academies, and Lyceums. 

Tne importance of Apparatus in elementary instruc- 
tion is fully proved by the success of Infant Schools. 
Indeed a moment’s reflection must satisfy any one that 
impressions, especially upon the minds of children, 
made through the medium of the eye, are rapid, deep, 
and permanent; and that a collection of instruments 





A ; ‘ | fitted for familiar illustrations in the essential branches 
Newburyport, Sept. 30th, 1770, on his re- | 





of a system of popular education, must be a valuable 
accession to the means of instruction. 

Under these views upon the great subject of Popu- 
lar Education, Mr. Hotsrook has devised and collect- 
ed the following articles of apparatus for Schools and 
Lyceums. 

For the fundamental, but neglected science of Ge- 
ometry, a set of geometrical solids and diagrams, with 
a small Manual to aid teachers and their pupils in 


| learning and applying to mensuration and other prac- 


tical purposes, the principles of this science. 

To use these instruments for introducing a child to 
the first principles of this interesting and useful science 
his attention should be immediately directed to exam- 
ining the diagrams and solids, and commit nothing to 


| memory from the book. For young children, imitating 


the diagrams upon slates, and for older children and 
adults, drawing them correctly with the proper instru- 
ments, are good exercises, and a natural introduction 
to perspective and other kinds of drawing. 

_For Natural Philosophy--the mechanical powers, 
viz. levers, pulleys, wheel and axle, wedge and inclin- 
ed plane, hydrostatic bellows and cyphon. 

For Astronomy—a representation of the Solar Sys- 
tem, to show the comparative size of the planets, their 
distances, motions, &c. two instruments for tides, Sev- 
eral for eclipses and changes of seasuns, and one to 
show why the earth and other planets are flattened at 
the poles. 

For Chemistry—a pneumatic cistern, lampstand, 
flexible tube and various other articles, as they may be 
ordered. 

In devising and collecting the artieles above named, 
particular reference has been had to clearness of illus- 
tration, ease of using, and cheapness. It will not be 











er proportion were professed Christians, and 


not eloquence, you probably_have money. | 


doubted that the last object has been attained, when 
it is stated that a full set of Apparatus comprised in 
the above list can be procured tor Fifty Dellars. 

Air Pumps, Electrical and Galvanic Apparatus and 
various other more expensive instrvments, can be 
made to order, at prices according to the kind and 
number of articles. 

For Geology—labelled specimens of the most valu- 
able productions in the mineral kingdom, with a small 
volume to explain the ingredients, properties and uses 
of each, are preparing and will be ready for delivery 


| early in the season. 


Measures are in progress to furnish the necessary 
Apparratus for Infant Sehools, and especially for intro- 
ducing some of the Infant Schooi exercises into Pri- 
mary and other Schools. 

It will probably be difficnit for any one to conceive 
of more direct or efficient measures, to raise the stand- 
arn of common education, or for the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, than for each town to procure a 
cedtral deposit of apparatus, sufficient for popular lec- 
tures, and weekly or stated courses of instiuction in 
the essential branches of an enlightened and practical 
education, and to supply primary and other schools 
with instruments fitted to illustrate clearly to the minds 
of children through the medium of the eye, the ele- 
ments of the several branches which it is the object of 
teachers to inculcate. 

Remittances and orders for the articles above 
named, or others, directed to JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 


Boston, will be immediately answered. 
fay 2. Gt. 





ABBOT’S SERMONS. 

JUST published by WAIT, GREENE, & Co. 
Booksellers, 13 Court-street, a volume of Sermons, -by 
the late Rev. Jown Emery Ansor, of Salem, Mass. 
With a Memoir of his life, by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 


of Boston. 
These Sermons are wholly of a practical and devo- 


| tional character, and have been selected for publica- 


tion from a belief that they are peculiarly calculated 
todo good. They enter into the springs and princi- 
ples of the religious life, and present the Christian 
Religion in its most amiable and affectionate features. 


| Attached to the memoir, are several extracts from a 


Journal of the author, kept at Havanna. - 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK. 


W. G. & Co. have just published the third edition 
of the Sunday School Hymn Book., This Book is,in- 
troduced into almost every Sunday School, particular- 
ly those supported by Unitarian Parishes, &c. 

THE WELL SPENT HOUR. 


This work kas been bound into 1 volume, and forms 
a neat volume for Juvenile Libraries. 

For Sale. <A great variety of Books for Sunday 
Schools and other Libraries ; such as ‘ Happy Valley’ 
—‘Happy Days’—‘Mary and her Sister’—‘Sketches 
Nat. History of Animals’--‘Sketches{of the Wailing- 

on Family’-—‘Fruit and Flowe:s’—‘Mary Jones’— 
‘Harry and Lucy’——‘Eatly Days’--‘Evening in Bos. 
ton’—‘Esther’--‘T wo Birth Days’—‘Sophia_Mortor;'- 
‘Temptation’—‘George Mill’s’--&e. &e. 

BOOK BINDERY. 


W. G. & Co. have made arrangements by whicls 
they can bind Books of every desciiption in the neat- 
est manner, and at reasonable prices.— Orders recetv- 
as above, will be attended to. ee 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Published under the direction of the Boston Sunday 
School Society, in connexion with the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


JUST published by their Agents Wait, Green & Co 
No, 13 Court-st. The Warning, in two parts, by the. 
author of the ‘‘ Well-spent Hour.” This is an 18 mo. 
of 96 pages, being the third book issued by the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the B. 8. S. Society, and consti 
tutes the second volume of their series. The Commit 
tee have stated in their standing advertisement, that 
‘© it will be their aim to furnish the books at as low a 
rate as they can, without pecuniary ,loss; and as fast 
as the means they possess, and the encouragement 
given them, will permit.” A comparison of the price 
of this volume and the two preceding books, with the 
the usual booksellers price, for others of the same size 
and style of execution, will show how much they have 
been able to effect with regard to this object. 


Titles and prices of the books they have published. 
18 mo. Serres.—-Vot. I. 





Price sin. doz. hund. 
No.1. Happy Valley, 40 pp. 7 cts. 70 cts. $6,00. 
« 2. Happy Days, 30pp. 6 60 5,00. 
Vou. HI. The Warning, 96 pp. 15 1,50 11,00. 
do. bound, 20 2,12 


«: They propose to issue as many original works as 
they can procure of an approved character, and also 
to republish such others as shall seem to them to pos- 
sess superior excellence. 

‘*‘Manuscripts left with the agents, having the prices 
marked on thém, and directed to the Publishing Com- 
mittee of the Boston Sunday School Society, wiil re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
ed to their purpose, they will wish to purchase ; and 
those which shall not, will be retuned in the manner 
the authors may suggest.” May 16. 








ss ADAMS? PATENT. 


gwELLEpy 


BE aM 
BEDSTEAD. 


NO. 422, Washington street, near Boylston Market 
a few doors south of Washington Bank. 

These Beadsteads are highly recommended on ac- 
count of the Swelled Beam, which produces a Crown- 
ing and Elastic Sacking. §G Without the Swellevt 
Beam the sacking cannot remain elastic any consider- 
able length of time. : 

They are manufactured solely by the patentee, as 
above, and sold ina great variety of patents, onthe 
most reasonable terms. 

{> As there is no additional expense of materials or 
labor in manufacturing the Swelled Beam Bedsteads, 
there is no additional price on account of this most 
valuable, though perfectly simple improvement of the 
Swelled Beam. 


N. B.—The public are particularly invited to call on 
Mr. Adams, as above, and examine the Swelled Beam 
in the Windlass Bedsteads before purchasing, as there 
are other Windlass Beadsteads manufactured and of- 
fered for sale,as an improved article, which has not the 
patent Swelled Beam. 3t. May 23 














RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


PARTS of editions of several valuable Religious 
Tracts remain on hand at this office, which will be 
sold for distributlon, at the original cost. May. 23. 


MRS. BARBAULDS’S WORKS. 


THE Cambridge edition of the works of this distin- 
guished lady, is the most complete of any which has. 
been published either in this country or in England. 

A few sets of this edition in 3 vol. 12 mo. may be 
obtained at this Office at the small price of one dollar 
fifty cents, bound in boards with cloth backs. 

May 23. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RIES. 


FOR sale by L. C. BOWLES No. 50 Washington 
street, a large assortment of Juvenile Books, of the 
most approved character; such as are particularly 
recommended for Juvenile Libraries, &c. These 
books are now offered at a great discount from usual 
retail prices. 


Persons who wish to furnish Juvenile Libraries. 
have now an opportunity of being supplied with good 
Books, at much less prices, than they have ever be- 
fore been offered. May 23. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


THIS day published, by Leonarp C. Bow es. 
** The Unitarian Advocate,” edited by Rev. Edmund 
Q. Sewall. Vol. 3. No.6. for June, 1829. 

CONTENTS. 

Miscellany.—Cursory Observations on the Questions 
at issue between Orthodox and Liberal Christians, 
No. VI.; Jesus the Image of God; Influences of Mz 
ternal Character on Early Education ; Jewish Cere- 
monies ; Unitarianism in Boston, in 1812-13. 

June 6. 
SETI OOS A <LI 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER .. 


THE Christian Register is published every Saturday 
at 166 Washington-stréet, Boston. 

Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—two dollars and Sifty cents 
To those who. pay billy in advance to a collector, 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for five 
sbscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

§ No subseriptions discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
All communications for the editor, as well as letters 




















' of business relating to the Christian Register, shou!4 


he adiressed to Dayrn Ren, Boston. 


Such as shall be deemed suif- 
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